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Introduction 


We send forth this first issue of Volume 3 of the Restoration Quar- 
terly conscious of a growing circulation and acceptance and still with 
the hope that our circle of friends and readers will increase. The 
help of all who have written for the publication and of all who have 
spoken a good word for it is greatly appreciated and gratefully 
acknowledged. 


Though we can see where we could have made improvement, we 
believe that some material of lasting interest has been presented in 
the first two volumes. 


In our present volume the two longer articles are by Pat Harrell, 
a member of our board, and Olan Hicks, a well-known editor, preacher, 
and teacher among the churches of Christ. Bro. Hicks is a teacher 
of Bible and Greek at Freed-Hardeman College, Henderson, Ten- 
nessee. 


The articles by these men are of particular significance. The Ana- 
baptist story is important because it represents an early Protestant 
attempt at restoring the New Testament church which is just now 
being properly understood. This article was intended for the special 
on the church and had to be omitted for lack of space. 


The recognition of the proper place of the Hebrew Sabbath over 
against the Christian’s day of the Lord’s resurrection was one of the 
cardinal points of the early Restoration Movement. Bro. Hicks’ article 
defends the divine origin of the Sabbath, while at the same time 


placing it in its proper setting among both the Old and New Covenant 
institutions. 


A word of acknowledgement needs to be added about our other 
contributors. Earle West, whose article on “Science and Ethics” is 
timely in view of our modern emphasis on scientific achievement, is a 
former faculty member of two of our Christian schools and now 
preaches for one of the churches in Cleveland, Ohio. 


The article by Fausto Salvoni is a continuation of his able article 
in the special issue on the church. This section documents the concept 
of the Medieval Catholic Church of the relation of Church and State. 


Earle McMillan, the author of the article giving the data by which 
the inclusion or rejection of John 7:53-8:11 in the text of the Greek 
Bible is to be judged is at present the director of the Chair of the 
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Bible at the University of Texas and is to study in Scotland next 
year. Of the book reviewers John Dee Campbell is minister of Uni- 
versity church at Albuquerque, New Mexico; Keith T. Thompson is 
a Harding College graduate. At present he is preaching at Beams- 
villo, Ontario and teaching in Great Lakes Christian College. C. W. 
Zenor, Jr., is an ACC graduate now preaching at Throckmorton, 
Texas. LeMoine G. Lewis is a professor of Bible at Abilene Christian. 


The J. W. McGarvey Award 


Last year it was announced that the Restoration Quarterly would 
offer an award with a stipend of $100 to be called the J. W. Mc- 
Garvey Award to the one submitting the most distinctive article on a 
Biblical or Biblical related subject. After the tabulation of the eval- 
uations of the members of the board acting as judges two articles 
stood out above the others in the opinion of the board in such a way 
that the award is being divided. The two articles are “The Nine- 
teenth Century Restoration Movement and the Plea for Unity” by 
Roy Bowen Ward and “Ancient Concepts of the Church” by Fausto 
Salvoni of Milano, Italy. 


These articles are illustrative of the high type of articles being 
received for publication. The board expresses their appreciation to 
these men and to all others who submitted articles not only for the 
articles and their content but also for the sincere scholarly effort 
which is represented by them. 


The Anabaptist Doctrine of the Church 


Pat E. Harrell 


The sixteenth century Anabaptist have won a reprieve and a new 
trial. Condemned formerly by historians on the basis of hostile con- 
temporary writers and generally confused with the radical groups on 
the periphery (i.e., Munster etc.) they suffered a miscarriage of jus- 
tice in the courts of history. With new sources being made available 
(much of the movement’s literature, like its leaders, went up in smoke) 
and the old ones re-interpreted the Anabaptists appear in a different 
perspective. It is their doctrine of the church that clearly separates 
them from both Romanist and Reformer.1 


In their past evaluation of the movement historians have discovered 
the roots of the Anabaptists in many soils. Some saw the Anabaptists 
descending from the Bohemian Brethren.2 Others trace the movement 
through the Waldensians.? Still others, while allowing for many in- 
fluences, maintain the Anabaptists are the product of the people’s 
contact with the New Testament. The latter view is most commonly 
accepted. 


Scripture 


It is impossible to consider the Anabaptist doctrine of the church 
without first observing their attitude toward Scripture. The latter is 
the foundation upon which the superstructure of the former was 
erected. The Bible was the only standard of life for the individual 
and the community. Scripture, especially the New Testament, was the 
norm for the religious world. This attitude working as a catalyst ac- 
celerated their break with the Reformers who they thought were too 
cautious and too ready to compromise the Scriptural position. This 
is expressed in a letter by Conrad Grebel. 


But after we took the Scripture in hand, too, and consulted 
on many points, we have been instructed somewhat and have ~ 
discovered the great and hurtful errors of the shepherds. . . 


1F. H. Littell, The Anabaptist View of the Church (Philadelphia: 
American Society of Church History, 1952) uses this doctrine as the 
criterion to separate the true Anabaptists from marginal groups. 
Harold S. Bender finds the essence of the movement in discipleship 
(cf. Church History (March 1944) 18:3-24; Mennonite Quarterly 
Review (April 1944) 18:67-88) 

*Richard Heath, Anabaptism from its Rise at Zwickau to its Fall at 
Munster, 1521-1536 (London: Alexander and Shepherd, 1895) p. 11. 

°’Thomas Lindsay, A History of the Reformation (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1911) p. 235. 

4Ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1931) p. 694. 
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The cause of all this is the (policy of) false caution, the hiding 
of divine word, and the mixing of it with human.5 


In the same letter the author presents the idea of biblical authority 


as speaking where the Bible speaks and remaining silent where it is 
silent. 


Therefore we beg and admonish thee as a brother... that 
thou wilt take earnest heed to preach the divine word without 
fear, to set up and guard only divine institutions, to esteem as 
good and right only what may be found in pure and clear Scrip- 
ture, to reject, hate and curse all devices, words, customs, and 


opinions of men, including thine own. . . whatever we are not 
eye by clear passages of examples must be regarded as for- 
idden. . .6 


Such a position is actually a plea for Christian primitivism. The idea 
of the first century being the Golden Age in Christianity was not new 
with the Anabaptists. The radical Franciscans, Hussites and Hu- 
manists (many of the earlier leaders of the Anabaptists were highly 
educated men) all made contributions to this idea, although there was 
probably little direct influence. The primitivism of the Anabaptist 
was largely due to the fact that Christianity is an historical religion 
with a sacred book.? The New Testament became for them a blue- 
print for the church. When they looked at the blueprint and com- 
pared contemporary churches with it, they saw that something was 
definitely out of plumb. Somewhere in the past there had been a 
denarture from the norm—there had been a fall! 


Fall 

One of the characteristics of the fallen church was its union with 
the State. To the Anabaptists the darkest hour in history was when 
Constantine wedded the church to Caesar. From such a union they 
saw several offsprings. The first was compulsion in religion. First, 
last and always to the Anabaptist the church was a voluntary asso- 

ciation. 
One can not and should not compel anyone to accept the faith, 
for faith is a free gift of God; (therefore) the church of Christ 


endured persecution but does not persecute. It is wrong to com- 
pel anyone by force or coercion to embrace the faith.® 


5Conrad Grebel, ‘The Letter of Conrad Grebel and His Friends at 
Zurich to Thomas Munster” Tr. Walter Rauschenbusch, American 
Journal of Theology (No. 1 1905) 9:92. This letter, along with se- 
lected Anabaptist documents, appears in George H. Williams, Spir- 
itual and Anabaptist Writers (London: S C M Press, 1957). Included 
is an exhaustive bibliography of Anabaptist material translated into 
English. 

3Jbid. 

TLittell, Op cit, p. 61. } 

8Heinrich Bullinger quoted by John Horsch, “The Faith of the 
Swiss Brethren” Mennonite Quarterly Review (Goshen, Indiana: The 
Mennonite Historical Society, 1931) Vol. 4 p. 258. 
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Another mark of the fallen church was infant baptism. It was not 
only absent from the New Testament, it was itself a form of coercion. 
The very first article of the earliest confession of faith for the Bernese 
Anabaptist, compiled under the direction of Michael Sattler in 1527, 
declared: 


1. Baptism. All those should be baptized who have repented 
and amended their life after they request it. All infant baptism 
is excluded.? 


They also objected to the cold formalism they found in the contempo- 
rary churches. 


Instead of the Church of Christ that is the community and 
congregation of believers they have built and erected stone 
Temples, called them churches to deceive men thereby. Instead 
of saints and pious men who are sanctified by God they have 
placed in their churches pictures—wooded, stone, silver like- 
nesses and dumb saints. And to show honor and service to them 
they have robbed living Saints called for the service of God.1° 

The doctrine of a fallen church was not exclusively the Anabaptists. 
Luther agreed with the idea, but dated the event in the seventh cen- 
tury when the papacy reached the height of its temporal power.11 Al- 
though there was no unanimity among them as to exact date, the Ana- 
baptist generally believed the fall was during the reign of Constan- 
tine.12 


Restoration 


The concept of the Golden Age and the fall of the church actually 
represent a periodization of history with the third stage to be the 
restoration of the Golden Age. This is one of the keys to the Ana- 
baptist movement. For the Reformers the plea was reformatio but 
for the Anabaptist it was restitutio.13 This is a difference, not of 
type, but of degree in their respective approaches. To the Anabaptists 
the Reformers did not go far enough. They had been forerunners, but 
the restoration did not begin with them. As in the dating of the fall, 
there was no agreement among the Anabaptist as to the exact time 
of the restoration although it was believed to have been in recent times. 
As they read their New Testaments they were impressed by certain 


®"D. L. Gratz, Bernese Anabaptist (Goshen, Indiana: The Mennonite 
Historical Society, 1953) p. 26. 


A.J. F. Zieglschmid, Die alteste Chronik der Hutterischen Bruder 
(Philadelphia: Carl Schurg Memorial Foundation, 1943) p. 36 quoted 
by Littell, Op cit, p. 67. 

Roland Bainton, “The Left Wing of the Reformation” The Jour- 
paar Religion (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1941) 


12Littell, Op cit, p. 638. 

13For a complete discussion of the “Restoration” concept cf. Littell, 
Op cit, pp. 74-88; “The Anabaptist Doctrine of the Restitution” Frank 
J. Wray, Mennonite Quarterly Review (July 1954) 28:186-196. 
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_ characteristics of the early church which were lacking in the churches 
of their own day. These must be restored if there is to be a true 
church. 


Believer’s Baptism 
Religion to the Anabaptist was a personal thing and could never be 
vicarious (godparents). Part of the corruption of the church was 
that it took in generation after generation of children who had no 
understanding of the gospel. They were certain this was without 
Scriptural precedent. Their beliefs were summarized in the Schleit- 
heim Confession. 


Baptism shall be administered to all who are taught repent- 
ance and a change of life and truely believe in the forgiveness 
of their sins through Jesus Christ, and are willing to walk in 
newness of life; all those shall be baptized when they desire it 
and ask it by the decision of their own minds, which excludes 
all infant baptism according to the Scriptures and the prac- 
tices of the Apostles.1+ 


From this position they were relentless in their attack upon infant 
baptism, which of course struck at the very heart of a State Church. 
Hans Hut lamented: 


A great mass of men is without God’s word and command in 
today’s world with its infant baptism—a trickery to the simple 
and an insidious shame to all Christianity, a brassy pretence of 
all godless; for in all the Bible not a single quotation can be 
brought forward to justify it.15 


The insistence upon believers’ baptism led to the name “Anabaptist” 
(i.e., re-baptizer) being attached in derision to the movement. From 
their own point of view this was a misnomer. Never did they re-bap- 
tize since infant baptism was no baptism at all. Hubmaier protests: 


I have never taught Anabaptism. I know of none except that 
in Acts 19, but the right baptism of Christ which is preceded 
by teaching and oral confession of Christ. I teach and say that 
infant baptism is a robbery of the right baptism of Christ, and 
a misuse of the high name of God, Father and Son and Holy 
Spirit, altogether opposed to the institution of Christ and the 
custom of the Apostles.16 

Adult baptism was usually administered by affusion or aspersion. 
A contemporary record cast some light on the practice of Hubmaier. 
. .. and on Easter day Hubmaier baptized over three hundred 
men out of a milk pail filled with water from the well, brought 
into the church and placed on the font, which after was thrown 
into the Rhine as a papal relic.17 


14J, H. Longewalter, Christ’s Headship of the Church (Berne: 
Mennonite Book Concern, 1922) p. 32. : 
15Hans Hut, “Vom geheimnus der tauf” quoted by Littell, Op cit, 


* aR. J. Smithson, The Anabaptist: Their Contribution to our Prot- 
estant Heritage (London: J. Clarke and Co., Ltd., 1935) p. 145. | 

17H. C. Veder, Balthasar Hubmaier: The Leader of the Anabaptist 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1905) p. 112. 
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The first recorded baptism by immersion was performed by Conrad 
Grebel, a leader among the Swiss Brethren. 


Wolfgang Voliman met Conrad Grebel on the way to Schaff- 
hausen and in his company was so highly instructed in Anabap- 
tism that he would not be simply poured upon with water from 
a dish but entirely naked was pressed down and covered over 
in the Rhine.18 


The meaning of baptism is seen from the writings of Pilgrim Marpeck, 
one of the few leaders of the movement who lived out his full life. To 
him it was “the laying off of the old life of sin and the adoption of a 
new life’? and as such it was a “door of entrance into the church.”?!9 
Above all baptism was obedience to God. On this the Swiss Brethren 
and Menno Simons agree: 


Beloved, we merely seek nothing in this baptism other than 
to obey our beloved Lord Jesus Christ who has taught and com- 
manded us this with his own blessed mouth. We are urged 
solely by the love of God. . . knowing to a certainty that if we 
oppose, and do not obey that which our Lord has commanded, 
we can never receive nor inherit the heavenly blessing and di- 
vine promise.2° 


Lord’s Supper 
Another characteristic of the true church was the correct observa- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper. According to the New Testament, they de- 
clared it was a simple memorial. The third article of the Schleitheim 
Confession states: 


3. Communion. In the breaking of bread we are united. All 
who wish to break bread will do it to the remembering of the 
broken body of Christ and all who will drink will do it to the 
memory of the shed blood of Christ. They should have pre- 
viously been united together through baptism to the church of 
God of which Christ is the head.?1 


As here stated, the Supper was strictly limited to members. Hub- 
maier insists that the clear order of Scripture is: “first, preaching; 
second, faith; third, confession; fourth, water baptism; fifth, break- 
ing bread.”?2. Participation in the Supper was further restricted to — 
“worthy” members. It was a common conception that an unworthy 
pevson might do himself harm if he partook. 


_ *Johannes Kessler, “Sabbata” quoted in Vedder, Ibid. p. 143. This 
is apparently the only reference to immersion. Cf. “Baptism” Men- 
nonite Encyclopedia and John Horsch, “Did Menno Simons Practice 
STH Immersion,” Mennonite Quarterly Review (January 1927) 
Pp. 04-06. 

John C. Wenger, “The Theology of Pilgrim Marpeck” Mennonite 
Quarterly Review (1938) 12:246. 

?0Menno Simons, “An Explanation of Christian Baptism” Vede 
Fund (ed) The Complete Works of Menno Simons (Elkhart, Indiana: 
John F. Funk and Brothers, 1871) p. 195. 

“1Gratz, Op cit, p. 27. 

*2Vedder, Op cit, p. 211. 


But if one is found who will not live the brotherly life, he 
eats with condemnation, since he eats it without discerning, like 
any other meal, and dishonors love, which is the inner bond, and 
the bread which is the outer bond. 

It is not to be used without the rule of Christ in Matt. 18, 
otherwise it is not the Lord’s Supper, for without that rule every 
man will run after the externals; the inner matter, love, will be 
passed by, if brethren and false-brethren approach or eat it.23 

Stress was placed upon the necessity of observing the Supper fre- 
quently. The seven rules which were written during the decade of 
1520 and are now in the Bernese State Archives give the following 
instruction concerning the Communion: 


7. The Lord’s Supper should be observed as often as the 
brethren come together in order to proclaim the death of the 
Lord. This should be an admonition for each to meditate on, 
for as Christ has given His life for us, and has shed His blood 
for us, we should be willing to give Him our love and our life. 
All the Brethren should be willing to do this for Christ’s sake.2¢ 

Care was likewise taken to see that it was done with simplicity. Hub- 
maier made it a rule to explain to the simple people that the bread 
was only bread and the wine only wine.25 No special bread, no spe- 
cial cup, no special priestly garments were employed. Not the slight- 
est aura of sacramentalism was attached to the meal. 


Whereas the Supper is an expression of fellowship, not a 
mass and sacrament. Therefore none is to receive it alone, 
neither on his deathbed nor otherwise. Neither is the bread to 
be locked away, etc., for the use of a single person, since no 
one shall take for himself alone the bread that belongs to those 
in fellowship; unless he is out of fellowship with himself, and 
no one is so, etc.26 

The other aspects of worship did not receive as much attention 
from the Anabaptists. Grebel objects to singing in church by saying: 
“Whoever sings poorly gets vexation by it, whoever can sing well 
gets conceit.”27 Zwingli had a similar attitude toward singing and he 
is perhaps the source of Grebel’s convictions. It has been suggested 
that Grebel’s objection was only against the “liturgical singing by 
the clergy.”28 The Anabaptist as a whole were a singing people 
and many of their hymns are extant. These were sung without ac- 
companiment by mechanical instruments.”° 


23Grebel, Op cit, p. 93f. 

24Gratz, Op cit, p. 26. 

25Balthasar Hubmaier, “A Form for the Celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper” H. E. Fosdick (ed) Great Voices of the Reformation (New 
York: Random House, 1952) p. 314. 

26Grebel, Op cit, p. 93. 

27Tbid. p. 94. 

“8H. S. Bender, Conrad Grebel (Goshen, Indiana: The Mennonite 

istorical Society, 1950) p. 176. 
aaa S. henier, Bae Chee Mennonite Encyclopedia Vol. III 
p. 797. Cornelius Krahn, “The Organ in the Mennonite Church” 
Mennonite Life (July 1958) 13:124. Charles Burkhart, “Church 
Music of the Old Order Amish and Old Colony Mennonites” Men- 
nonite Quarterly Review (January 1953) 27:34-54. 
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Discipline 
Unique among the Anabaptist was their exercise of strict disci- 
pline by the ban or excommunication. This is set forth in the Schleit- 
heim Confession. 

2. Ban. The ban shall be used with all those who have given 
themselves to the Lord and allow themselves to call each other 
brothers and sisters but have nevertheless fallen into error and 
sin. They shall be admonished privately twice and the third 
time disciplined before the entire church after the instruction 
of Matthew 18. But such is to take place before the Lord’s 


Supper so all may come in a spirit of oneness to partake of this 
holy ordinance.*° 


The use of the ban was necessary for their concept of the church. 
Rejecting Luther’s idea of an invisible church, they insisted that the 
Christian community in any particular place was as visible as the 
Christian man. The church existed only where Christian character 
was in evidence. By the ban they protected the church from cor- 
ruption and sought to bring the offending person to repentance.*? 
Such an instrument, even though it was for high and holy ends, at 
times gave way to abuse. Marpeck and others had to plead for 
moderation and its use only for “brotherly discipline.’ 


Mission 

From the first the Anabaptist communities were loosely knit to- 
gether with an emphasis upon the priesthood of all believers. Al- 
though their early leaders were largely drawn from the clergy, the 
traditional view of the ministry was extremely distasteful to them. 
They felt that a craftsman might make a better missionary than the 
cuitured man for Jesus preached to men in terms of their trade, not 
with many books.?3 The task of an evangelist belonged to every 


Christian because the Great Commission applied to every disciple in 
every age. 


Our faith stands for nothing other than the command of 

Christ (Mat. 28, Mk. 16) ... For Christ didn’t say to his 

disciples: go forth and celebrate the Mass, but go forth and 
preach the gospel.*4 

This missionary zeal of the Anabaptist was in sharp contrast with 

the current Protestant interpretation of the Commission as applicable 

only to the Apostles. In a few short years it turned the European 

world upside down. ‘They increased so rapidly,” an opponent com- 

pla:ned, “that the world feared an uprising by them. . .”35 Another 


30Gratz, Op cit, p. 27. 

“1Franch C. Peters, “The Ban in the Writings of Menno Simons” 
Mennomte Quarterly Review (January 1955) 29:21. 

“2Wenger, Op cit, p. 251. 

33Littell, Op cit, p. 96. 

34J. Beck (ed) Die Geschichts-Burger der Wiedertaufer in Oster- 
reich-Ungarn p. 64 quoted by Littell p. 95. 

*°Sebastian Franck, Chronica, Zeytbuch und Geschychbibel quoted 


by John Horsch, Mennonites in Europe (Scottdale: Mennonite Pub- 
lishing House, 1950) p. 293. 
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feared “that the majority of the common people would unite with 


this sect.”36 One energetic preacher in North Germany kept a rec- 


ord of the number he baptized and in thirty-one years the total 
reached 10,252.37 Such success was the result of their continual proc- 
lamation of the Word. 


To this end we preach as much as opportunity and possibility 
affords, both in day time and by night, in houses and in the 
fields, in forests and wildernesses, in this land and abroad, in 
prison and in bonds, in the water, the fire and on scaffold, on 
the gallows and upon the wheel, before the lords, and princes, 
orally and by writing, at the risk of possessions and life, as we 
have done these many years without ceasing.38 

The rapid growth of the movement was met by bitter and violent 
opposition from both Catholics and Protestants.29 This persecution 


was accepted by the Anabaptist as a part of their imitation of Christ. 


Organization 
Under the pressure of persecution the fluid Anabaptist communi- 
ties began to develop a definite organization. Elder-bishops were 
selected on Scriptural authority and given the task of shepherding the 
flock.t° The Schleitheim Articles specify the duties of an elder. 


He should have a good report of those of the faith. This 
office shall be to read, admonish, give communion, teach, punish 
or ban in the church.*1 

To assist them Deacons or Stewards were appointed on the analogy 
of the New Testament church. Along with this congregationalism a 
loose synodical arrangement existed from the beginning and gave 
form to several confessions of faith. 


Fellowship 
Great importance was attached to the New Testament Koinonia by 
the Anabaptist. The fifth article of the rules written in the decade 
of 1520 asserts: 


The brethren and sisters should not have anything that belongs 
to them alone, but rather they should have all things in common 
as was the case with the Christians during the Apostolic times. 
There should be a church purse to be used for those who are 
truely in need. As in the time of the Apostles, no brother 
should be left in want.42 


36F, Roth, Augsburgs Reformationsgeschichte 2:230 quoted by 
Harold Bender, “The Anabaptist Vision” MQR (April 1944) 18: 69. 

37Horsch, Op Cit, p. 315. 

38Simons, Op cit, vol. 11 p. 10. ; 

39Cf. “The Persecution of Evangelical Anabaptist” (Mennonite 
Quarterly Review (January 1938) 12:3-26. 

40Cornelius Krahn, “The Office of Elder in Anabaptist Mennonite 
History” MQR (April 1925) 30:120-127. Harold Bender, “The Office 
of Bishop in Anabaptist Mennonite History” MQR (April 1956) 30: 
128-132. Paul Peachey, “Anabaptism and Church Organization” 
MQR (July 1956) 30:217-228. 

41Gratz, Op cit, p. 27. 

*2Gratz, Op cit, p. 26. 


So essential was this willingness to give up possessions for the church 
in the eyes of the congregation in Strasburg they embodied it among 
the questions asked baptismal candidates.43 This spirit should not 
be interpreted as communism. Only the Hutterian Brethren prac- 
ticed a communism of both production and consumption.‘ The prac- 
tice that prevailed among the majority of the Anabaptist is probably 
better called “stewardship.” The Swiss Brethren denied Zwingli’s 
charge that they were communist saying they only believed a Christian 
should be ready to share with his neighbor when in need. This was 
essentially the view of Menno Simons. 


They show mercy and love as much as they can; suffer no 
beggars among them; take to heart the need of the saints; re- 
ceive the miserable; take the stranger into their homes; console 
the afflicted; assist the needy; clothe the naked; feed the hun- 
gry; do not turn their faces from the poor. . .4° 


State 
The Anabaptist attitude toward the State was unique. While 
acknowledging government to be ordained of God “to punish and kill 
the evil and protect and fight for the good,”46 they denied that a 
Christian could be a Magistrate or take an oath of allegiance. Their 
pacifism is reflected in a letter of protest sent to a Moravian ruler 
who was planning their deportation. 


The righteous are called to suffer; but alas; woe, woe to all 
those who without reason persecute us for the cause of divine 
truth. . . Rather than wrong any man of a single penny, we 
would suffer the loss of a hundred gulden; and sooner than 
strike our enemy with the hand, much less with the spear, or 


sword, or halbert, as the world does, we would die and surrender 
life.47 


They were ready to obey the civil government as long as it did not 
require the violation of a prior command of God. If they had to 
choose between the two, they would obey God rather than man. With 
the passing of time a more lenient attitude was taken toward the 


State but the Anabaptist always insisted on its separation from the 
Church.48 


483A. Hulshaf, Geschiedenis van de Doopsquezinden to Straatsburg 
var 1525 tot 1557 quoted by John Horsch, The Hutterian Brethren 
1525-1931 (Goshen: The Mennonite Historical Society, 1931) p. 8n. 

44Cf. Robert Friedmann, “The Hutterian Brethren and Community 


of Goods” The Recovery of the Anabaptist Vision (Scottdale: The 
Herald Press, 1957) pp. 83-90. 


45Simons, Op cit, Vol. 11 p. 309. 
46Gratz, Op cit, p. 27. 


47“ A Protest from the Anabaptists of Moravia against Deportation” 
quoted in Fosdick, Op cit, p. 305f. 


48Cf. Robert Kreider, ‘The Anabaptists and the State” The Recov- 
ery of the Anabaptist Vision. pp. 180-193. 
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Conclusion 


Few movements in Church History are more thrilling than that of 
this people who awoke in the sixteenth century to find the New 
Testament in their native language and promptly set out to restore 
the New Testament Church and Ethic. They had courage, unlike 
many restorers before them and since, to push their vision to its 
logical end. Few things are more tragic in Church History than the 
disappearance of this movement. Why did it vanish? In the face 
of persecution their idea of the People of God changed from the 
Church of the Great Commission to the Church of the Remnant.*? A 
Church of the Remnant has only two possible ways of survival. Hither 
it can accommodate itself to the world or it can withdraw from the 
world. Both of these techniques were used by the descendants of 
the Anabaptists. Slowly the glorious dream of restoring the New 
Testament Church faded away. 


49Roland H. Bainton, ‘The Anabaptist Contribution to History” 
The Recovery of the Anabaptist Vision. p. 321. 
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Science and Ethics 


Earle H. West 


Introductory texts in the physical sciences often begin with a brief 
statement of the scientific method. The stereotyped list of steps may 
then be followed by a description of the wide use and great success 
of the method, implying that it is capable of solving our personal 
and collective problems. 


Does science have anything to say concerning morals? Does it 
provide a “scientific ethic’ by which day to day problems of right 
and wrong may be solved? The purpose of this paper is to present 
some of the answers that have been given to these questions and to 
offer a fundamental criticism of all scientific ethical systems. 


Although scientists often claim that the scientific method can solve 
moral problems, this does not mean that moral principles are discarded. 
Just the reverse may be true and, in fact, many scientists feel a 
most critical need for moral guidance. Julian Huxley wrote: “The 
prcblem of what man will do with the enormous possibilities of power 
which science has put into his hands is probably the most vital and 
the most alarming problem of modern times. At the moment, hu- 
manity is rather like an irresponsible and mischievous child who has 
been presented with a set of machine tools, a box of matches, and 
a supply of dynamite.”! Nuclear scientists have been particularly 
sensitive to the reasoning used by Max Otto in demonstrating how 
modern science has made ethical neutrality impossible for the scien- 
tist. “Ethical neutrality throughout the whole range of science was 
harmless in Francis Bacon’s day because science was relatively pow- 
erless. It is not harmless in our day because science is powerful. 
The means now placed in men’s hands by scientific discoveries, if 
employed without ethical supervision, threaten to make an end of 
everything worth striving for.’’2 


We should, however, be more explicit in defining just what realm 
of interaction between science and ethics we have in mind. Any hu- 
man activity is concerned with value in that certain activities and 
results are considered valuable or else that activity would not be en- 
gaged in. Furthermore, the conclusions and findings of science may 
have profound social and political value. Certain sciences, especially 
the social sciences, may make the values that men hold the subject of 
study within that discipline, i.e., a descriptive study of human value 
judgments much as the biologist would study physical features of 


animals. None of these interrelations between science and ethics are 
involved in this discussion. 


1Max Otto, Science and the Moral Life, p. 87. 
2Ibid., p. 106. 
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The particular matter of concern here is whether or not the scien- 
tific method is capable of fashioning an ethical system. For example, 
an organic chemist can synthesize a compound made-to-order to cer- 
tain specifications. By similar scientific procedures, is it possible to 
synthesize a system of moral principles? Can scientific methods be 
applied to a given act so as to determine whether it is “vight” or 
“wrong”? 


Varied answers to these questions are given. The “Yes” answers 
wiil be considered in this paper. Of those who answer “No,” sume 
are theologians who give a metaphysical answer while others oier a 
variety of non-naturalistic answers. In the latter group belong A. 
C. Ewing and C. S. Lewis who advocate the doctrine of intuitio: 


Why would it occur to anyone that a discipline concerned with the 
physical world, at least originally, would be able fruitfully to invade 
the moral realm? The phenomenal success of empirical science in 
the natural realm is one factor. Ewing voices the feeling thus: 
“Empirical science has been so immensely successful in providing us 
with knowledge about the nature of things that it is plausible to sup- 
pose that it could be used to discover everything that may be discov- 
ered by us at all.”3 The desire to simplify knowledge may be a factor. 
John Dewey was certainly not alone in this desire when he wrote: 
“The notion that valuations do not exist in empirical fact and that 
therefore value-conceptions have to be imported from a source out- 
side experience is one of the most curious beliefs the mind of man has 
ever entertained.”* G. E. Moore drew an analogy between the notion of 
color and that of good to illustrate the simplicity of ethical judg- 
ments. “If I am asked ‘How is good to be defined?’ my answer is 
that it cannot be defined, and that is all I have to say about it... 
My point is that ‘good’ is a simple notion, just as ‘yellow’ is a simple 
notion; that, just as you cannot by any manner of means explain to 
anyone who does not know it already, what yellow is, so you cannot 
explain what good is.’ 

Those who agree that ethical values may be developed by scientific 
method have followed three main roads, viz., the sociological, the bio- 
logical, and the psychological methods. Each differs not only in 
method but also in results so that we are not provided with a single 
set of moral principles derived from several independent scientific 
procedures. 

Edward C. Hayes has expressed the sociological view quite clearly. 


Will the next generation have an ethics? It will not get its 
ethics by going backward to mid-Victorian dogmas and specula- 
tions. If it has an ethics fit for the demands of social order 
and progress, it will discover it by going forward along the path 
of science—not along the path of a priori speculation or mystic 


3A. C. Ewing, Ethics, p. 105. | 
4John Dewey, Theory of Valuation, p. 59. 
‘George E. Moore, Principia Ethica, p. 6. 
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faith, but along the path of science. And the only science that 


can equip us with an ethics is the scientific study of human 
life, that is to say, of social life. . . Such study whether it is 
called sociology or by some other name, is our only hope for an 
adequate ethics.® 


The crucial question, however, is by what means the social scien- 
tist discovers the values that men “ought” to hold from a scientific 
examination of the values that men do hold. Im one place, Hayes 
suggests that social stability is the criterion. “To open the eyes of 
men to the facts of their own interdependent existence would reveal a 
worth and a meaning to life, and supply it with direction and motive 
adequate to enlist zest and power.’? But again, some undefined 
“natural basis” is claimed for the sociological ethic which when clear- 
ly disclosed in an intelligent society would lead to “a social agree- 
ment as to its importance and social insistence upon conformity to 
it.’8 This “natural basis” is somehow defined “by the nature of 
man and his position in the larger whole of nature.’ 


An early advocate of ethics based on biology was Herbert Spencer. 
““We have been led to see,”’ he wrote, “that ethics has for its subject 
matter, that form which universal conduct assumes during the last 
stages of its evolution. We have also concluded that these last stages 
in the evolution of conduct are those displayed by the highest type of 
being when he is forced, by increase of numbers, to live more and 
more in presence of his fellows. And there has followed the corollary 
that conduct gains ethical sanction in proportion as the activities, 
becoming less and less militant and more and more industrial, are 
such as do not necessitate mutual injury or hindrance, but consist 
with, and are furthered by, a cooperation and mutual aid.’2° Thus 
basically morality consists in conformity to evolutionary trends. 
Other biologists have adopted different views. C. D. Leake, a phys- 
iologist, asserted that whatever contributes toward survival is good. 
It is the task of the scientist to establish survival factors for each 
individual thing. But then an even bigger problem arises, namely, 
“to determine those factors of ‘goodness’ which are common to all 
species. On this basis, whatever preserves the ‘balance of nature’ 
is therefore ‘good’.”11 According to S. J. Holmes, however, morality 
is “just one phase of the adjustment of the organism to his condi- 
tions of existence.”1!2 Conceivably, dissolution rather than survival 
might be morally good under some circumstances. Still another biol- 
ogist believes that “conduct bringing the broader and more lasting 
satisfactions is the better.’’13 


6K. C. Hayes, Sociology and Ethics, p. 4. 
TIbid., p. 13. 

271071.) pealO: 

%Ibid., p. 199. 

loHerbert Spencer, Data of Ethics, Chapter 2. 
11C. D. Leake, Can We Agree? p. 18. 

128. J. Holmes, Science, 90:117 (1939). 

18K. G. Conklin, Scientific Monthly, 49:295. 
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Finally, what is the source of “good” for advocates of the psycho: 
logical view? Ewing mentions four different sources, as follows: 
(1) that which evokes approval of most people; (2) the speaker’s own 
approval; (3) approval of an impartial spectator; (4) that which is 
an object of interest to someone.!* A common denominator of each is 
that once it is agreed upon, it may be studied or examined by scien- 
tific techniques. 


Individual objections may be brought against each view referred 
to, however there is a fatal fallacy present in each one which makes 
the development of a scientific ethic forever impossible. The fallacy 
lies in confusing the realm of science with the realm of ethics. 
Science is concerned with existential inquiry, that is, studying objects 
as they are. Ethics is a normative inquiry and is concerned with 
studying objects as they ought to be. There is no way to move from 
existential judgments to normative judgments with only the data pro- 
vided by objective scientific observation. Proof is found in an exam- 
ination of the views already outlined in this paper. Each advocate 
of scientific ethics has proposed an ethical standard not derived from 
scientific data but accepted as an a priori principle. For example, 
if survival be accepted as “good,” science can indeed tell us what 
things conduce to survival and are, therefore, good. The idea that 
“survival is good” is not scientifically determined. 


It becomes clear, then, that the role of science in ethical problems 
is not to be definitive but to be ancillary. It does not supply the 
ethical standard or norm, but may reveal how the norm can be real- 
ized, at least in circumstances coming within its scope. 


Another way of stating this criticism of scientific ethics is to say 
that any ethical standard requires an act of faith. Alan Richardson 
has expressed this idea. “The truth, however, appears rather to be 
that no philosophy or view of the nature and purpose of the world 
and man can in fact be built without an act of faith, and that the 
scientific method does not and cannot without the introduction of a 
‘faith-principle,’ which science itself does not provide, attain the 
status of a Weltanscauung.’’?}® 


While it has not been our purpose to make a defense of God’s Word 
as our moral authority, we have shown that science with all its won- 
derful growth cannot preempt the realm of morals nor should it even 
be considered a rival by those of us who look to the Bible for such 
guidance. Without the label of “unscientific” or “antiscientifie” we 
may still say with David: 

Thy Word is a lamp unto my feet 
And a light unto my pathway. 


14A. C. Ewing, op. cit., pp. 91-94. ; 
15Alan Richardson, Christian Apologetics, p. 32. 
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Textual Authority for John 7:53-8:11 


Earle McMillan 


And they went every man unto his own house: but Jesus 
went unto the mount of Olives. And early in the morning he 
came again into the temple, and all the people came unto him; 
and he sat down, and taught them. And the scribes and the 
Pharisees bring a woman taken in adultery; and having set her 
in the midst, they say unto him, Teacher, this woman hath been 
taken in adultery, in the very act. Now in the law Moses com- 
manded us to stone such: what then sayest thou of her? And 
this they said, trying him, that they might have whereof to 
accuse him. But Jesus stooped down, and with his finger wrote 
on the ground. But when they continued asking him, he lifted 
up himself, and said unto them, He that is without sin among 
you, let him first cast a stone at her. And again he stooped 
down, and with his finger wrote on the ground. And they, 
when they heard it, went out one by one, beginning from the 
eldest, even unto the last: and Jesus was left alone, and the 
woman where she was, in the midst. And Jesus lifted up him- 
self and said unto her, Woman, where are they? did no man 
condemn thee? And she said, No man, Lord. And Jesus said, 
Neither do I condemn thee: go thy way; from henceforth sin 
no more. (ASV) 

The passage under consideration has several aspects which would 
merit investigation. However, the particular problem which is to be 
reviewed is, whether or not the story of the “Pericope Adulterae’’ 
should be in the narrative of John. 

The problem does not consist, (1) of the minor variations between 
texts on the passage, (2) of an interpretation of Jesus’ teaching, or 
(3) how much value should be placed upon it as authority. These 
problems will, however, be alluded to at times even though it is im- 


possible to answer them fully within the scope of this consideration. 

Sources are numerous and have certainly not been completely can- 
vassed. It is believed, though, that enough study has been done to 
make a fair conclusion. Primary sources are more limited, of course, 
than secondary. Nevertheless, they are adequate. Alford, Nestle, 
Tischendorf, and Westcott are the authorities for primary evidence. 

As secondary sources, Lenski, Meyer, Moffatt, et al., are respected. 
This is the section where the study has not been exhaustive. Again, 
it is believed that “exhaustive” and “adequate” ar not synonyms. 

* * * 


As far as its being found in any important uncials, it is not, except 
for D. Alford gives this list of uncials, DFGKU 2 Bernard says, 
“It is not found in any of the early Greek uncials, with the single 
exception of Codex Bezae (D).”3 The best authority for the reading 


1Scrivener, Criticism of the New Testament. p. 364. 
2Alford, The Greek Testament. p. 777. 


‘Bernard, Commentary on the Gospel of St. John. Vol. II. Dauitoe 
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seems to be D which is commonly dated around the middle of the 
sixth century. 


Alford makes the statement, “It is contained in ... 290 cursive 
mss,”* but he does not list them. It is indicated by him and others 
that these are predominantly western. No reason can be given for 
this except that one original source must have incorporated it into its 
text. Perhaps it was D. 


The witnesses for the narrative which locate it at a different 
place from John 7:538ff. are listed by Scrivener. 


Godden; 19,520,,129,.135,.207,.,215,.501, 347, 478,.604,-629, 
Evst. 86 contain the whole pericope at the end of the Gospel. . . 
In Codd. 37, 102, 105, ch. viii. 3-11 alone is put at the end of 
the Gospel, which is all that 259 supplies, though its omission 
in the text begins at ch. vii. 53. . . Finally Codd. 18, 69, 124, 
346, and 566 give the whole passage at the end of Luke XXI, 
the order being apparently suggested from comparing Luke 
XOX 37) with John Vill; “and 2 Luke XXI.38 with 
_ John VIII.2.5 
Giving attention to versions we select these statements from Scriv- 


ener: 

. . . it appears in the Codex Barsalibaei, from which White 
appended it to the end of St. John... Maras, however, lived 
about A.D. 520, and a fragment of a very different version of 
the section, bearing his name, is cited by Assemani from the 
writings of Barsalibi himself. . . the passage is found in... 
the Vulgate, Ethiopic, Slavonic, Anglo-Saxon, Persic and Arabic 
. . . Accordingly, in that remarkable Lectionary, the Jerusalem 
Syriac, the lesson for Pentecost ends at ch. viii. 2, the other 
verses (3-11) being assigned to St. Euphemia’s day (September 
16) .6 

In the Latin texts the passage is contained in the following: Codex 
Veronensis (b1) (4th or 5th century), Codex Colbertinus (11th cen- 
tury), Codex palatinus Vindobonensis (4th or 5th century), Codex 
Corbeienees( very ancient), Codex Sangermanenses (very ancient), 
and in the margin of Codex Rhedigerianus.? Others given in this 
source have already been referred to indirectly. Bernard makes this 
observation with reference to Jerome, ‘‘(he) seems to have followed 
here some Greek MSS. not now extant.”8 He goes ahead to say, 
“this evidence is however, wholly insufficient to justify the inclusion 
of the narrative in the Fourth Gospel.’ 


fusebius recognized some sort of a story of this nature for he is 
quoted to have said, “He has expounded also another story concerning 


4Alford, op. cit. ' 
5Scrivener, op. cit. p. 366. Cf. the evidence in Nestle. 
6Ibid. p. 367. 

TAlford, op. cit. 

8Bernard, op. cit. p. 716. 

*Tbid. 
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a woman accused for many sins before the Lord, which the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews contains.”?° 11 

These statements from Scrivener indicating some of the fathers 
who recognized the passage. 

Euthymius (is) the first among the Greeks to mention the 
paragraph in its proper place... .12_ The Apostolic Constitu- 
tions had plainly alluded to it. . . Ambrose cites it, and Augus- 
tine complains that (some) removed it from their codices. . .1% 

This is a fairly complete list of the authorities for the insertion 
of the paragraph but the other side needs to be considered before 
any conclusion can be made. 


The uncial texts from which it is omitted are ABCLTX, delta, 
aleph.14 This group contains what is universally recognized to be 
the best of the uncials. When it is noticed that Aleph AB and C omit 
a certain thing, deep consideration must be made before adding it to 
a narrative. 


Scrivener’s list of cursives must be considered in the omission of 
the paragraph. 
Omitting the paragraph, the cursives 3, 12, 21, 22, 33, 36, 44, 
49, 68, 72, 87, 95, 96, 106, 108, 128, 1381, 1384, 139, 148, 149, 157, 
168, 169, 181, 186, 194, 195, 210, 218, 228, 249, 250, 258, 255, 
261, 269, 314, 331, 388, 392, 401, 416, 453, 473, 486, 510, 550, 
559, 561, 582: it is absent in the first, added by a second hand 
in 9, 15, 105, 179, 232, 284, 358, 509, 625: while ch. viii. 3-11 is 
wanting in 77, 242, 324. The passage is noted by an asterisk 
or obelus or other mark in Codd. MS., 4, 8, 14, 18, 24, 34, 35, 
8357 109 0 125,141 148,156 161s 166167. (Sl (Opt oon Oo: 
1985 20159 20292192265 23023 eee 2AG aT ee eee eae 
285, 388, 348, 360, 361, 363, 376, 391, 394, 407, 408, 413, 422, 
436, 518, 534, 542, 549, 568, 575, 600.15 
Others are noted with minor variations. This is merely a mechanical 
numeration, but it will impress the fact that there are many mss. that 
omit the account. —Possibly the most important of these are 22, and 
33. Bernard adds 565.16 


The full writing of Alford’s abbreviations shows that several ver- 
sions omit the passage. Of the Latin versions, there are these: Co- 
dex Vercellensis (4th century), Codex Veronensis (b:)17 (4th or 5th 
century), Codex Brixianus (6th century), and Codex Rhedigerianus 
(7th century). Others are: The Peschito Syriac and the later 
Philoxenian version, several Egyptian versions, the Gothic version, 
and six Armenian mss.18 


Alford, op. cit. p. 778. 

141ef, Scrivener, op. cit. p. 368. 

12Kuthymius lived about A.D. 1118. Bernard, op. cit. p. 175. 
12Scrivener, op. cit. 

44A)ford, op. cit. p. 777. 

15Scrivener, op. cit. p. 365. 

16Bernard, op. cit. p. 715. 

*TThis (bz) is distinguished from one cited formerly as b!. 
18Alford, op. cit. 
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It is quite fallacious to argue from silence. Nevertheless it is stun- 
ning to notice the fathers who apparently had no knowledge of this 
passage. They are: Origen, Theodore Bishop of Mopsuestia, Chry- 
sostom, Basil Bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, Cyril Bishop of 
Alexandria, Cosmas Indicopleustes, Nonnus of Panopolis, Tertullian, 
Cyprian Bishop of Carthage, and Juvencus.19 The silent testimony 
of these men is not to be lightly regarded. 


This provides a quick comprehensive view of the evidence for and 
against entering the passage in the narrative. Now for some edu- 
cated opinions before a conclusion is made. 


In the following section, mechanically listed, are the findings of 
several scholars. 


Bernard: 
The section of the Fourth Gospel which contains this incident 
is contained in many late manuscripts and versions, but it can- ~ 
not be regarded as Johannine or as part of the Gospel text.2° 


Lenski: 


7:53-8:11 is not an integral part of John’s gospel but part of 
the early oral tradition (antedating the year 70); it was very 
early put into written form, and one of its two versions was 
eventually inserted into John’s Gospel. These findings of the 
text critics must be accepted as facts. Between 7:52 and 8:12 
nothing intervenes. The spurious section is foreign to John’s 
Gospel, fits nowhere into the plan of this Gospel, and is easily 
recognized as an interpolation in the place which it occupies. 
The language differs decidedly from that of John’s own writing. 
Yet this spurious section reports quite correctly an actual oc- 
currence in the life of Jesus. Every feature of it bears the 
stamp of probability, although we are unable to say at what 
point in the story of Jesus it should be inserted. Since John 
did not write this section, we give no exposition to it.?1 


Moffatt: 

This section interrupts the sequence of the narrative, and 
though there is no reason to doubt that we have here an au- 
thentice piece of evangelical tradition, both external and internal 
evidence goes to show that it is no original part of the gospel.*? 


Serivener: 

When. to all these sources of doubt, and to so many hostile 
authorities, is added the fact that in no portion of the New 
Testament do the variations of the manuscripts (of D beyond 
all the rest) and of other documents bear any sort of proportion, 
whether in number or extent, to those in these twelve verses, we 
cannot help admitting that if this section be indeed the compo- 
sition of St. John, it has been transmitted to us under circum- 
stances widely different from those connected with any other 
genuine passage of scripture whatever.** 


197 bid. 


20Bernard, op. cit. 

21Lenski, The Interpretation of St. John’s Gospel. p. 592. 
22Moffatt, New Testament Commentary. p. 210. 
*3Scrivener, op. cit. p. 368. 
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Meyer: 


The section treating of the woman taken in adultery, verses 
1-11, together with 7:53, is a document by some unknown author 
belonging to the apostolic age, which after circulating in var- 
ious forms of text, was inserted in John’s gospel, probably by 
the second, or, at latest by the third century, the remark in 
7:58 being added to connect it with what precedes . . . but the 
narrative does not proceed from John.?# 


Alford, after other considerations, “Our conclusion on the data 
must I think be, to retain the passage, as we retain Mark XVI. 9ff., 
with distinction from the rest of the text.”25 


Opinions are also manifested by how an editor puts the passage 
in his text. Tischendorf gives it a place in a footnote. Westcott 
leaves it out of the text but admits secondary authority. Nestle 
places it in a footnote. As has already been noticed, it is in Alford’s 
text. All this is evidenced in the fact that the American Standard 
translators placed the paragraph in brackets. 


* * * 


Upon this investigation the present author believes that the pas- 
sage is neither Johannine, nor should it be considered part of the 
original text. However, because of its tradition, it needs to be re- 
tained somewhere. This place is as good as any, if one is familiar 
with the problem involved. 
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The Hebrew Sabbath 


Olan Hicks 


There are three important phases of study regarding the Hebrew 
Sabbath which require discussion in this paper. They are (1) its 
nature and origin; (2) is it binding upon Christians today; and (3) 
the confusion of the Sabbath with the Lord’s Day. Yet, from the 
nature of the title the scope of this paper must be limited chiefly to 
the Old Testament. Only such New Testament materials will be 
used as bear definitely upon the three above named phases of the 
preblem. 


Nature and Origin of the Sabbath 


There are two principal kinds of legislation:—moral and _ positive. 
A moral command is one which carries embodied in its very nature 
a moral reason for its observance. For example, it is right in the 
very nature of things to tell the truth. And though there may be 
ever so great authority behind the command, such authority is not 
essential to furnish man a motive for keeping the command. It is 
a part of the universal moral order, and sensible men of all ages 
have realized the danger of violating that order. Positive law dif- 
fers from moral law in that it offers as a prime reason for its ob- 
servance the authority of the one who enacts the law. 


The difference between moral and positive law is not discussed in 
the Bible; but a little reflection will make clear the differences. The 
moral commands regulate man’s natural relationships. In our rela- 
tionship with each other, certain things are inherently right and 
certain things inherently wrong. These inherent “rights” and duties 
have always been recognized in all well-ordered communities, even 
apart from a revelation from God. In this sense, likely, the Gentiles 
did by nature the things of the Law (Rom. 2:14-15). On the con- 
trary, the positive law finds neither motive nor sanction in the nat- 
ural relationships, but rests for these entirely in the character and 
authority of the law giver. Such a law is a test of the loyalty to 
the authority behind the law. The Sabbath was such a law. It was 
a sign between God and Israel of all the holy mutual relationships 
which they sustained with God—a sign of their separateness before 
and test of their loyalty to God. This is not a mere conjecture. In 
Exodus 16, before Israel had received its law, and before having 
arrived at Mt. Sinai, God proposed to “prove them, whether they 
wil! work in my law, or not” (Ex. 16:4). Truly to prove if men 
were actually obeying God and not simply doing a thing which seemed 
good in itself to them, it was necessary for God to appoint for the 
proving a positive command, based purely in the authority of the 
one issuing it. He could not have “proved” them by issuing the 
command, “Thou shalt not kill.” Men refrain from killing for in- 
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herent and obvious reasons. No such motives, pro or con, were at- 
tached to the Sabbath. Such positive institutions test the loyalty of 
man; whereas, a man might be led to obey a moral command not 
from the desire to obey God, but because his own wisdom approves it. 
The observance of the Sabbath law was a “sign” that Israel was 
loyal to God. “I gave them my Sabbaths, to be a sign between me 
and them that they might know that I am Jehovah that sanctifieth 
then” (Ezek. 20:12). In their fealty to God in this law they were 
to know that God was truly with them to bless and sanctify them. 
See also Exodus 31:12-17. The unique character of this law was 
truly in keeping with the “set apart” character which God required 
of Israel—“a peculiar people.” This was a day “set apart,” and 
the sanction which enforced the law was most severe. 


“Notwithstanding,’’ the prophet concludes, “the childven rebelled 
against me: .. . they polluted my Sabbaths: then I said I will pour 
out my fury upon them, to accomplish my anger against them in the 
wilderness” (Ezek. 20:12). 


God sanctified the Hebrew people as his peculiar people, and the 
Sabbath was instituted to be a sign between them (not others, Ex. 
31:17) and God. If it was a sign between them and God, it could 
not, therefore, be binding upon other peoples than those in the He- 
brew Covenant relationship. It could be in force no longer than they 
remained the peculiar and sanctified people of God, nor longer than 
the law of which it was part continued in force. “For we know that 
whatsoever the law saith, it saith to them that are under the law” 
(Rom. 3:19). 


The Sabbath is founded, therefore, not in nature, but in history. 
Its appeal is not to any instinct of man, but to his memory, his in- 
tellect, and his obedience to God. These are the reasons, therefore, 
for its observance. There are no reasons in our native senses for 
keeping it. 


What Is the Origin of the Sabbath? 


By some it is claimed that the law of the Sabbath had its origin 
at creation. This conception is based upon Genesis 2:2-3, where it 
is stated that: 

And on the seventh day God finished his work which he had 
made; and he rested on the seventh day from all his work which 
he had made. And God blessed the seventh day, and hallowed 
it; because that in it he rested from all his work which God had 
created and made. 
It is also assumed that there was a primitive Sabbath because of the 
custom of dividing time into weeks. Yet these points bear little 
weight when the circumstances are examined. First, if God had de- 
livered to Adam for all the race a Seventh Day Sabbath, it is a 
singularly strange thing that there is no record of the transaction. 
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If such a Sabbath had been enjoined upon all men from the begin- 
ning, why should Nehemiah (9:13,14) say that God made known 
unto Israel his holy Sabbath from Mt. Sinai? As regards the sup- 
posed custom of dividing time into weeks, the argument is without 
foxce unless it could be shown that the seventh day of these weeks 
was a holy Sabbath unto the Lord. It is much more likely that the 
historian used simply the method of reckoning time which happened 
to be in use in his age. It may or may not have been the particular 
way of measuring time in Noah’s day. 


Iu seems necessary only to point out that there is no record of 
either the delivery of or the observance of such a Sabbath before the 
time of Moses. In the Bible there are numerous sins charged against 
the Gentiles; but the sin of breaking the Sabbath is not one of them; 
yet if it had been given at the beginning for ail mankind, this is just 
what we should expect. Even if we grant that the Sabbath was 
given to man at the beginning, it proves nothing as regards the foice 
of the Sabbath upon Gentiles after the Law was given to Moses, for 
man was given up to his sins, as Paul tells us (Rom. 1-8), and the 
Hebrews kept apart as the recipients of the Law of Moses—which 
included the Sabbath. 


Covenants are expected to contain the most important vequive- 
ments (certainly this should be true of God’s covenants); yet in all 
the covenants made before the time of Moses there is no mention of 
the Sabbath. Cf. the Covenant of Noah (Gen. 9:8-17) and with Abia- 
ham (15-17). 


Certainly the seventh day is not holy in itself. And it seems al- 
together logical to say, that God did not “hallow” the day simply 
by resting on it; but rather, that after he “had rested” on it, and 
berause of that fact, he later hallowed it—set it apait. There is no 
evidence from Genesis 2:2-3 as to just when He hallowed it. That 
matter has to be determined by other evidence, of which there is abso- 
lutely none in favor of the Sabbatavians. This cessation from creation 
on the part of God is not an @ priori proof-text for them. It is, at 
most, only a forceful and ideal analogy to the Hebrew’s keeping of 
the Sabbath and was so used by the divine writer as an incentive 
to Israel (Exodus 20:10-11). 


Indeed there is no statement that any of the patriarchs kept the 
Sabbath or knew anything about it. If non-observance is no argu- 
ment against the existence of such a command, non-mention seems 
to be, and if the day was as important in God’s economy as the Sab- 
batarians claim, surely some record of it would have been preserved. 
It is claimed that “remember” (zakor) (Exodus 20:8) implies a long 
history of the Sabbath. But such is not the case. Rather the pas- 
sage only requires the people to be from that time onward mindful 
of the Sabbath-day, and corresponds clearly with the “observe” 
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(shamor) of the parallel passage (Deut. 5:12). Yet even if we 
grant their claim that it denotes prior knowledge of it, it denotes 
no more. In fact, we have already seen that the Sabbath had been 
given them several weeks earlier (Ex. 16). 


The origin of the Sabbath law is plainly set forth in the Old 
Testament. The first mention we have of the Sabbath is in connec- 
tion with the giving of the manna (Ex. 16:22-30). In preparation 
for the Sabbath the Israelites were required to gather twice as much 
on the sixth day as on previous days; for the Sabbath was to be “a 
solemn rest, a holy Sabbath unto Jehovah.” The whole circumstance 
shows that the people were not acquainted with such an institution. 
About thirty days later its observance became one of the Ten Com- 
mandments (Ex. 20:8-138). 


The observance was first mentioned for the purpose of giving the 
people an intelligent acquaintance with the commandment and to 
“prove” their willingness to obey, which was later ratified as a part 
of their constitutional law. It was given at Sinai (Ex. 20) and later 
renearsed before the people (Deut. 5). (1) The Hebrew Sabbath 
was established upon a definite divine command. (2) The purpose 
of the day is expressly defined: a) In commemoration of the finish- 
ing of God’s creation; b) because the Israelites were once in Egyp- 
tian bondage, but had now obtained rest; c) it was holy unto Jehovah 
because on it he rested, etc.; d) it was a “sign” between God and Is- 
rael. And (3) the manner of keeping it and enforcing it with their 
implications are distinctly set forth: Both man and beast were to 
rest (servants and all), even in the seasons of plowing and harvest 
(Ex. 20:34; Deut. 5); gathering wood was prohibited (Num. 15:32) ; 
food could not be prepared (Ex. 17:23, et al.); no fires could be 
kirdled (Ex. 85:3); the Israelites could not go out of camp (Ex. 
16:19), from which prohibition the ‘“‘Sabbath Day’s journey” later 
arcse. Later observance of this law found expression in the scrip- 
tures against bearing of burdens (Jer. 17:21), and trading (Amos 
8:5eq.), and such led to Nehemiah’s having the gates closed (13: 
15,19). There was also the doubling of the morning and evening 
sacrifices (Num. 28:9), and the renewal of the showbread (Lev. 24: 
8), besidés a hold convocation (quod. migra). 


All the Old Testament literature concurs in the Sinaitic origin of 
the Sabbath. Nehemiah (9:13-14) writes: “Thou camest down upon 
Mount Sinai, and spakest with them from heaven, and gavest them 
right judgments, and true laws, good statutes and commandments: 
and madest known unto them the holy Sabbath,” etc. Moses empha- 
sized that this very same covenant which had been made with them 
at Horeb, “the Lord made not ... with our father, but with us, 
eve us, who are all of us here alive this day” (Deut. 5:2-3). Cf. 
also Malachi 4:4 “for all Israel,” not for all nations. “Jehovah made 
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a cuvenant with the children of Israel, when they came out of Egypt” 


* (I Kings 8:9). No other great nation had received such a covenant 
(Deut. 4:8). 


In commenting on Ex. 20:8-11 (the Fourth Commandment) Keil 
and Delilzsch have the following to say: 


“Remember the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy,” presupposes an 
acquaintance with the Sabbath, as the expression “1emember” 
is sufficient to show, but not that the Sabbath, had been kept 
before this. From the history of the creation that had been 
handed down, Israel must have known, that after God had 
created the world in six days He rested the seventh day, and by 
His resting sanctified the day (Gen. 2:3). But hitherto there 
had been given no commandment to man to sanctify the day. 
This was given for the first time to Israel at Sinai, after prep- 
aration had been made for it by the fact that the manna did 
not fall on the seventh day of the week (Chap. XVI:22). Here 
therefore the mode of sanctifying it was given for the first 
time.1 


Concluding their remarks on the passage we have the following: 


The observance of the Sabbath, by being adopted into the deca- 
logue, was made the foundation of all the festal times and ob- 
servances of the Israelites, as they are culminated in the Sab- 
bath rest. At the same time, as an entole tou nomou (a com- 
mandment of the law), an ingredient in the Sinaitie law, it 
belonged to the “shadow of (good) things to come” (Col. 2:17; 
cf. Heb. 10:1), which was to be done away when the “body” in 
Christ had come. Christ is Lord of the Sabbath (Mt. 12:8), 
and after completion of his work, He rested on the Sabbath. 
But He rose again on the Sunday; and through His resurrection, 
which is the pledge to the world of the fruit of his redeeming 
work, He has made this day the kureake hemera (Lord’s Day) 
for His church,” etc.? 


Sabbath Not Borrowed 


Besides the claim of the Sabbatarians, that Sabbath had its origin 
at the Creation, there is an alternative theory held widely among a 
certain ‘class of scholars. For years it has been claimed by certain 
Assyriologists that the Hebrew Sabbath was borrowed from Baby- 
lonia—that it grew out of Babylonian shapattu, or shabattu. Even 
such scholars as Sayce,? Rogers, and Jastrow held this view, which 
has been accepted by others. What is the basis for such a claim? 


1Keil and Delitzch, Exodus (Grand Rapids, Wm. B. Eerdman, 1922) 
VoOlez app: 119rfr. 

-Ibid., p. 121. 

3A. H. Sayce, The Religion of Egypt and Babylonia (London, S.P. 
C.K.), p. 476. 

4Robert W. Rogers, Art. “Babylonia and Assyria,” International 
Standard Bible Encyclopedia (James Orr, General Editor, Chicago, 
Howard-Severance Co., 1837). 
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Jastrow sums up their position as to the origin and original char- 
acter of the Sabbath as follows: 


To put the contrast concisely between the Sabbath in its orig- 
inal form and the fully developed post-exilic institution, we 
might say that the old Sabbath was merely a sabbathon—a day 
of propitiation and pacification, marked by rites of an_atone- 
ment character—one sabbathon among many others. It was 
identical in character and spirit with the Babylonian wm nuh 
libbi or sabattum, conveying the idea of “Propitiation,” “cessa- 
tion” of the divine anger, pacification of the gods, and cognate 
ideas. The developed institution of the Hebrew Sabbath was 
unique in its character, with rest from all kinds of work as its 
central idea, a day sacred to Yahweh who had created the 
world in six days and who had himself set the example for all 
times by resting on the seventh day. These two features (a) 
a day of absolute rest and (b) the doctrine upon which this 
ordinance is based—represent the distinctively Jewish contribu- 
tion to the Babylonian-Hebraic sabattwm. Between the old sab- 
bathon and the new Sabbath, howeve7, there lies the growth of 
the Hebrew people from a semi-primitive condition of religious 
thought to the advanced belief which controls and dominates the 
entire pentateuchal legislation in its final—its present—shape.* 


The first discovery which started this theory was an explanatory 
list of words, containing this formula: wm nukh libbi=sha-pat-tum 
(or, sha-bat-twm). This the scholars translated, “a day of rest of 
the heart,” or ‘day of rest.” In addition, the word shabatu was 
found in another explanatory list of rare words, but the meaning 
given it was gamaru, “to be full, complete.” And this was not agree- 
able to the assertions already made regarding shabattu. This word 
shabattu, for which there is no Semitic-Babylonian etymology, was 
said to have been derived by the native lexicographers from the Su- 
merian sa “heart,” and bat “to cease” or “rest,” i.e., “heart rest.” 


The second point upon which the theory rests, is an inscription giv- 
ing a calendar of the festivals of the intercalary month Second Elul, 
in which the duties of the shepherd (king) are prescribed for 7th, 
14th, 2ist, and 28th, as well as the 19th day of the month. It reads 
as follows: 


The seventh day is the feast of Harduk and Zarponit. It is an 
evil day. The shepherd of great peoples shall not eat flesh 
cooked over coals of an oven; he shall not change the garments 
of his body; he shall not put on clean clothes; a sacrifice he 
shall not offer; the king shall not ride in his chariot; he shall 
not speak as a king; the diviner shall not give a decision in 
the secret place; the physician shall not touch a sick man; it is 
not suitable to pronounce a curse; at night the king shall bring 


*Morris Jastrow, Jr., The American Journal of Theology, Vol. II, 
pp. 312-352. Compare also discussions by J. A. Brewer, Journal of 
Biblical Literature, 47 (1928) pp. 306-321 and W. W. Cannon, “The 


Weekly Sabbath,” Zeitschrift fuer die altestementliche Wi haft 
XLIX (1931), p. 325. issenschaft, 
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his offerings before Marduk and Ishtar; he shall offer a sacri- 
fice; the lifting up of his hands is pleasing to the god.° 


Whether these requirements were to be observed only during the 
Second Elul (the intercalary month inserted every two or three 
years) cannot be determined. And although the words shappattu, 
and shabatu, are not used in connection with the days, scholars, in 
an unjust interest of their theory, assumed they were thus called. 
And in spite of the fact that they were designated “evil days,” it was 
arbitrarily decided that the words wm nukh libbi referred to them. 
For years these things were the only basis for the theory under con- 
sideration. 


Later studies and comparisons of the expression nukh libbi have 
shown it does not mean “rest of the heart,” but that it had reference 
to the pacification of the gods; so the expression came to be trans- 
lated “day of the appeasement of the heart.” To confound this 
theory even more, in 1904 Dr. T. G. Pinches found a tablet giving 
the designations of the days of the month. The 15th day was called 
shapatti, and from this it became apparent that its equivalent ga- 
maru, “to be full,” referred to the full of the moon. As disconceit- 
ing as this new light on the subject should have been to those who 
held the borrowing theory, they promptly accomplished their read- 
justment—even, that the word Sabbath is Babylonian indeed! 


Let us consider the two—the Hebrew Sabbath and the so-called 
Babylonian Sabbath: 


In the first place if there is any such a day in Babylonian culture, 
scholars ought to be able to demonstrate it; for there have already 
been published literally hundreds of laws, history, hymns, and ritual 
texts, forming a mass of such Babylonian literature ten times 
greater than is found in the Old Testament. Yet in all this litera- 
ture there is absolutely no parallel found to the Hebrew Sabbath. 


In the Expository Times (XVII, 567) Professor Johns has an ar- 
ticle in which all the available business tablets were studied to see 
if there was any decrease in business on the 7th, 14th, 21st, 28th. The 
temple documents showed the same average of business transacted 
on these days,-as well as on the 19th of the month. Nor was there 
any change on the 15th, which they designated shapattu. This ought 
to suffice to show that there was no seventh-day Sabbath among 
the Babylonians. 


Again: The words shapattu and shabatu are not used in connec- 
tion with the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th, etc., yet it was arbitrarily 
assumed that they were so called, and though the text only states 


6A. T. Clay, The Origin of Biblical Tradition (New Haven, Yale 
U. Press, 1923), p. 118: 
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that the day was an “evil day’—taboo—to be observed by the king, 
these theorists have no trouble in including with him everybody. We 
may show the baselessness of the theory briefly by the following 
comparison: 


ill 


10. 


Whatever kind of day the Babylonian was, there was no cessation 
of the people’s business on these days; whereas, the primary na- 
ture of the Hebrew Sabbath was its all-inclusive “rest,’”’ for man 
and beast. 


The Babylonian days were not memorial, while the Hebrew day 
had its very existence based in its memorial character. 


The Babylonian word shabbatu, of uncertain derivation and sig- 
nificance, is not applied to these “evil days,” and while the word 
shappati is applied to the 15th, it is stated by the accompanying 
syllabary to mean “to be full, complete,” and not “rest.” 


The main Babylonian day of rest was the 19th of Elul (i.e., the 
intercalary month thrown in after the twelve lunar months oc- 
casionally to balance the calendar). It usually occurred only 
once in two or three years. 


The other days (7th, 14th, etc.) depended upon the phases of 
the moon, whereas, the Hebrew Sabbath was peculiar in its inde- 
pendence of the changes of the moon. 


None of the Babylonian days was assumed to spring from an act 
of God or gods. But Jehovah was altogether responsible for the 
Hebrew Sabbath, and apart from Him it held no significance. 


The fundamental feature and conception of the Babylonian day 
was that it was an “evil day.” 


The Babylonian days were distinct from weeks as such, in con- 
trast to the weekly rest-day of the Hebrews. 


There was a vast difference between the religious conceptions 
and usages of the two sets of days. 


There are so few occurrences of the word Shappatu in Assyrio- 
Babylonian as to make it relatively unknown, and it cannot 
be shown to mean “to rest, to desist,” ete., while regarding the 
Hebrew shabat there can be no question of its meaning, its 
prevalence, its sanctity, its dates of occurrence, and the extensive 
legislation concerning it. To derive the Sabbath from any for- 
eign source is decidedly opposed to the Old Testament, which de- 
clares the Sabbath to be a sign between Jehovah and His people 
(Ex. 31:18; Ezek. 20:12). The Hebrew Sabbath is without par- 
allel in both ancient and modern times. 
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so R. H. Charles: 

The word Sabattwm, which may be the same as the Hebrew 
word Sabbath, was used in connection with a festival of the 
moon’s resting on the fifteenth day of the month, but was not 
applied to the seventh day of the week. Moreover, the interval 
of seven days between each festival was not rigidly observed. 
In one case it was eight days and in another six. So far, then, 
as we know at present, the institution of the Sabbath as a 
weekly festival on the Seventh Day of every week was due to 
the Hebrews.’ 


games Muilenburg® agrees that the sabbath was an ancient Is- 
raelite institution founded by Moses himself as the Old Testament 
indicates in Ex. 20:8; 23:12; 31:15; 34:21; Isa. 56:2. Volz calls the 
Sakbath “the grandest institution of O. T. Religion” (Paul Volz, 
Jesaia 11, Leipzig, 19382; Kommentar zum Alten Testament, quoted 
from Muilenburg). Volz thinks that the origin of the later institu- 
tion, the synagogue, may have grown out of sabbath-keeping in exilic 
times. 


Others would have the Sabbath borrowed, not from the Babylonians, 
but from the Canaanites. Dr. Robert H. Pfeiffer says: 


The Sabbath is a Canaanitic institution (connected with the 
agricultural festivals in the old ritual decalogue and in Hos. 
2:11; H. 2:18). The Sabbath is inconceivable among the no- 
mads of the desert. Either they are raiders, and then every day 
is a Sabbath when they are not on a foray, when no Sabbath 
would be observed, or they are shepherds, and their work can- 
not be interrupted one day in seven, as in farm work.? 


It is sufficient answer to this to quote J. Coert Rylaarsdam who 

refutes the idea that the decalogue is not of Mosaic origin: 
Even as “nomads” Israelites were not wild raiders “to whom 
every day was alike,’”’ but a semisedentary people, as the tradi- 
tional residence at Kadesh amply illustrates. In the second 
place, while sabbath-keeping became a fine art in the Exile and 
after, there is no real proof that it was not an ancient form in 
Tsrael.1° 

Dr. Rylaarsdam also thinks that there is a possibility that the Sab- 

bath was generally prevalent in the ancient Near East. But he 

points out that in Babylon the Sabbath day was a day of ill omen 

and not a rest or worship day. 


Is the Sabbath Binding Today? 
We have seen above that the Sabbath is a purely Hebrew ordinance, 
and that so far as the Bible records, men were never called upon to 


7R. H. Charles, The Decalogue (Edinburgh, T & T Clark, 1926), 
Pra lche 
P 8James Muilenburg, Interpreter’s Bible (New York, Abingdon, 
1956), Vol. 5, p. 687. ; 

Robert H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament (N. Y.: 
Harpers, 1941), p. 231. ; 

10J, Coert Rylaarsdam, Interpreter’s Bible, “Commentary on Exo- 
dus” (Nashville: Abingdon, 1952), p. 988f. 
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keep the Sabbath until the time of Moses (Ex. 16; 20; 34; Deut. 5). 
The regulation was positive and unyielding in its requirements re- 
garding this ordinance, as a part of the Law of Moses. As long as 
this Law was in effect, the Sabbath law was binding, but it could 
remain in effect no longer than the law of which it was a part re- 
mained in force. Therefore, is the Covenant of which the Sabbath 
is 2 part now in force? If so, the Sabbath is in force. 


There was a promise made to Abraham of an inheritance and a 
seed through whom that inheritance could be enjoyed. This promise 
was embodied in a prospective covenant with Abraham. That cove- 
nant was confirmed of God in Christ. Because of transgressions 
the law of Moses was added (Gal. 3:19). But the interposition of 
that law could not annul the promise to Abraham. Thus Paul wrote: 


This I say, that the covenant, that was confirmed before of God 
in Christ, the law, which was four hundred and thirty years 
after, cannot disannul, that it should make the promise of none 
affect. For if the inheritance be of the law, it is no more of 
promise: But God gave it to Abraham by promise. Wherefore 
then serveth the law? It was added because of transgressions, 
till the seed should come to whom the promise was made; and it 
(the law) was ordained by angels in the hand of a mediator... 
wherefore the law was our schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ. 
(Gal. 3:17-24). 


This shows that the Law of Moses, made four hundred and thirty 
years after the promise to Abraham, was never intended to be per- 
manent. It was of a disciplinary and conservative nature and was 
only a means to an end. This change from the covenant of Sinai 
was often foretold by the prophets, during the existence of the Si- 
najiic covenant. 


Jeremiah (31:31-33) wrote: 


Behold, the days come, saith Jehovah, that I will make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel, and with the house of Judah: 
not according to the covenant that I made with their fathers in 
the day that I took them by the hand to bring them out of the 
land of Egypt; which my covenant they brake, although I was a 
husband unto them, saith Jehovah. But this is the covenant that 
I will make with the house of Israel after those days, saith 
Jehovah: I will put my law in their inward parts, and in their 
heart will I write it; and I will be their god, and they shall be 
my people. 


(Cf. also 32:40; 33:14; Isa. 55:3; Ezek. 87:26). These promises of 


a new covenant plainly imply that the existing covenant given at 
Sinai was not everlasting. 


The law of Moses was taken away by Christ. In spite of the strong 
Jewish prejudices for the law, the Apostles and Apostolic writers 
all agree that the old covenant of which the Sabbath was a part 
was abolished. Paul urged: “By the deeds of the Law shall no flesh 
be justified” (Rom. 3:20). And again—Behold, I Paul say unto 
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you, that if ye be circumcised (become subject to the Law of Moses), 
Chzist shall profit you nothing. Christ is become of no effect unto 
you, whosoever of you are justified by the law. . .” (Gal. 5:1-4). To 
the Colossians he wrote: “Blotting out the handwriting of ordinances 
which was against us, which was contrary to us, and took it out of 
the way, nailing it to his cross; and having spoiled principalities 
and powers, he made a show of them openly, triumphing over them 
in it. Let no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in 
respect of a holy day, or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath day; 
which are a shadow of things to come; but the body is of Christ” 
(2:14-17). 


The effort of the Seventh Day Adventists!! to escape the force of 
these scriptures by saying that the Sabbath belonged to the “moral 
law” or the “Law of God” which was not a part of the “ceremonial 
law” or “Law of Moses.” The argument is that it was only the 
law given by Moses which was “taken out of the way.” This divi- 
sion of the law into the moral (10 commandments) and the cere- 
monial (the rest) is artificial and unbiblical. The decalogue itself 
is never referred to as the “law of God.” The decalogue, on the 
other hand, is definitely ascribed to Moses: John 7:19; Mark 7:10. 
There are many passages which indicate that Paul considered the 
decalogue as applying in its Old Testament form to the law from 
which Christians are delivered. Compare Romans 7 where the law 
to which we have “become dead” is identified in verse 7 with the 
commandment “Thou shalt not covet.” In 2 Cor. 3 the law is said to 
be done away in Christ and that law is identified with the law given 
at the time Moses put the veil over his face after coming down from 
Sinai at the giving of the law. 


So Christ became 


the Mediator of a better covenant, which was established upon 
better promises. For if that first covenant (of Moses from 
Sinai) had been faultless, then should no place have been 
sought for a second. For finding fault with them, he saith, 
Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, when I will make a new 
covenant with the house of Israel and with the house of Judah. 
. . . In that he saith, a new covenant, he hath made the first old. 
Now that which decayeth and waxeth old is ready to vanish 
away (Heb. 8:6-13). 


It being true that the Law of Moses is not now in effect, the 
writer concludes regarding Christians: 


Ye are not come unto the Mount (Sinai) that might be touched, 
and that burned with fire, nor unto blackness and darkness, 
and tempest (i.e. into such circumstances as attended the giving 
of the Law of Moses). .. But ye are come unto Mount Zion, 


118ee the discussions in the Seventh Day Adventist Bible Commen- 
tary (Washington: Review and Herald Publishing Company, seven 
volumes, 1953), comment on Ex. 20:1 and passim. 
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and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem, 
...and to Jesus the Mediator of a new Covenant. . . See that 
ye refuse not him (Jesus) that speaketh. For if they escaped 
not who refused him (Moses) that spoke on earth, much more 
shall not we escape, if we turn away from him that speaketh 
from Heaven” (Heb. 12:18-25). 


The Mosaic law has been superseded by a New Covenant. The 
Sabbath was a part of that law, and, because that law has been 
taken away, the Sabbath command now stands repealed. 


It sometimes happens that even in human governments changes 
are made from one constitution to another. Forms and laws which 
fit one situation need to be changed with changing conditions. Yet 
in these changes, many provisions of the old are still good for the 
new. Those that are good are re-adopted into the new. So with the 
Law of Moses and the Law of Christ: Many—indeed, most—of the 
precepts of the Old Covenant find a place in the New. We, as Chris- 
tians, observe them today, however, not because they are in the Old 
but in the New Covenant. And for the same reason we do not ob- 
serve the Sabbath. There is not one syllable of authority in the New 
Testament for the observance of the Sabbath day. The Old Covenant 
and the New stand related to each other as an old constitution of a 
State after a new one has been adopted stands to the new. 


Is the Lord’s Day the Christian Sabbath? 


This is an important question, for many speak of the Lord’s Day 
as the Christian Sabbath. We hear most intelligent religious leaders 
speaking of the profanation of the Sabbath, etc., etc. It is often 
claimed that the primary purpose of the Sabbath was rest from labor, 
and that God simply transferred the prerogatives of the Sabbath 
to Sunday, name and all. 


Then the first question is: are we keeping the Sabbath? If we 
are, then the Sabbatarians are right. God never authorized any day 
but the seventh to be observed as a Sabbath day. He never changed 
the Sabbath from the seventh to the first day of the week. If a man 
intends to observe the Sabbath, then he must observe the seventh 
day. He must do it, too, according to the law of which the Sabbath 
is a part—the law of Moses given at Sinai. Those who observe the 
first day should not do it as an observance of the Sabbath. 


The following statement of J. Edgar Park is in point: 


Whether or not there is a long tradition behind the sacred day, 
the Sabbath as defined in this commandment is distinctively a 
Jewish institution. In spite of later definitions and the adoption 
in Scotland and New England of the term “Christian Sabbath” 
for Sunday, the sacred day of the Jews has only an analogous 
connection with the Lord’s Day of the Christians. The early 
leaders of the Christian Church gave no sanction to the idea 
that Sunday was the heir of the sabbath... 
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The first day of the week is not the Sabbath in any sense. It is 
unscriptural and untrue to call it such. The greater part of Christen- 
dor. is in error on this subject. They say that God has required 
man to rest one day in seven, and that under Christianity the day 
has been changed from the seventh to the first day of the week, but 
that it is the Sabbath still. This is assumption on their part. The 
Bible nowhere says that God has required man to rest one day in 
seven as a matter of principle. In the Old Testament, God required 
man to rest on the seventh day, not just any one day in seven; but 
as we have shown, this day, with all the ordinances of the law, was 
done away in Christ; and now a new day, the first day of the week, 
is the day upon which the people of God are to meet to worship him. 
The habit of calling this the Sabbath day is misleading. It has a 
tendency to lead people to think that if they rest from labor on the 
first day of the week they have obeyed God. No man, however, hon- 
ors any ordinance of God until he does it in God’s appointed way. God 
has abolished the Sabbath through Christ, “let no man therefore 
judge you in respect of . . . a sabbath day” (Col. 2:16). 
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Exegetical Helps — The Genitive of Apposition 


J. W. Roberts 


In this paper we shall describe another use of the Greek possessive 
(genitive) cases which is common in the New Testament and the un- 
derstanding of which aids greatly in interpreting the Word of God. 
This use of the genitive is the genitive of apposition. 


Winer-Moulton calls the appositional genitive a “very common 
grammatical arrangement.”! As the term implies it is the use of 
this case of the substantive to express apposition or an adjunct term. 
Here the noun in the genitive or possessive relation expresses the 
same idea as the person or thing in the previous noun on which it 
depends. The most common example of this type of thing is with the 
names of places; e.g., “city of New York,” “country of France,” 
“state of Texas.” Notice the difference between “continent of Eu- 
rope” (apposition) and “countries of Europe.” 


The following is the description of the genitive of apposition in 
Blass-Debrunner: 
The use of the genitive of apposition, that is of a genitive 
standing in the sense of an appositive, agrees with the classical 
usage: 2 Cor. 5:5 ton arrabona tou pneumatos, “the pledge of 


the Spirit.”” Compare Kuehner-Gerth; Pfister, Festgabe Diess- 
man, p. 72f (1927) .2 


In English the preposition ‘‘of” (here the sign of the possessive) 
is used by way of “indicating a particular example belonging to a 
class denoted by the limited noun, or an appositional relation as, the 
continent of America; city of Rome; specif., now rare, identified with, 
embodied or typified in; in ‘You have a nurse of me,’ Shakespeare.’’ 


In the New Testament the use with “city” occurs only in 2 Pet. 2: 
6, “cities of Sodom and Gomorrah” and in Acts 16:14, where the 
original form of “of the city of Thyatira” is the genitive of that 
noun. With this compare the city with the genitive of the inhabi- 
tants (2 Cor. 11:32; Rev. 21:2). Also compare it with the true ap- 
position: the city, Joppa (Acts 11:5). 


The usage is frequent with the term “feast” as in “feast of un- 
leavened bread” (Luke 22:1), “of the passover” (Luke 2:41). With 


1G. B. Winer and W. F. Moulton, A Treatise on the Grammar of 
New Testament Greek (Edinburgh, T & T Clark, 1877), p. 666. 

*Friedrich Blass, Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen Griechisch, 
Bearbeitet Von Dr. phil. Albert Debrunner (Goettingen: Vanden- 
hoeck and Ruprecht, 1949), p. 79f. 

°Webster’s New International Dictionary of the English Language 


(Springfield, Mass.: G & C Merriam Company, 1951). 2nd edition 
unabridged. 
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the example “earnest” or “pledge of the Spirit” quoted above we 
may compare “promise of the Spirit” (Acts 2:33). 


The following list gathered from reading and from consulting the 
grammars will enable the student to grasp the construction fully: 
“sign of circumcision” (Rom. 4:11), “house of the tabernacle” (2 
Cor. 5:1), “temple of his body” (John 2:21), “the middle wall of 
partition” (Eph. 2:14), “the sign of healing” (Acts 4:22, “the sleep 
of death” (John 11:13), “the bondage of corruption” (Rom. 8:21), 
“the leaven of evil” and “the unleaven of sincerity and truth” (1 
Cor. 5:8), “the reward of inheritance” (Col. 3:24), “foundation of 
repentance” (Hebr. 6:1), “peaceable fruits of righteousness” (Heb. 
12:11), “adornment of braided hair” or “of gold” (1 Pet. 3:3), 
“foundation of the apostles” (Eph. 2:20), “the sentence of death” 
(2 Cor. 1:9), “the savor of knowledge” (2 Cor. 2:14), and many 
others. 


Gne particular passage in this connection has been much discussed. 
This is Eph. 4:9, where it is said that the Christ descended into the 
“lower parts of the earth.” Some take this as appositional, making 
it equivalent to ‘He descended into the lower parts, the earth”; 
others would consider it partitive “the lower part of the earth.” 
Blass-Debrunner think that the genitive is due to the Greek word 
katotera and would give it the translation the parts “lower than the 
earth”; i.e., “the region under the earth.” 


The Gift of the Holy Spirit 
The appositional genitive is also frequently very important in the 
exegesis of passages affecting important teaching. The interpreta- 
tion of the expression “gift of the Holy Spirit” in Acts 2:38, for in- 
stance, is involved in this construction. The expression is sometimes 
int-rpreted as a “subjective genitive’ meaning a gift given by the 
Spirit (salvation?). Perhaps more correctly in the light of other 
New Testament teaching (e.g., Acts 5:32; Rom. 8:11; 1 Cor. 6:19; 
Gal. 4:6), the expression is to be taken as a genitive of apposition 
meaning the Holy Spirit as a gift. McGarvey comments: 
The expression means the Holy Spirit as a gift, the reference 
is to that indwelling of the Holy Spirit by which we bring forth 
the fruits of the Spirit, and without which we are not of 
Christ. 
A good command of the usage of the genitive of apposition will 
make many passages of the New Testament more meaningful to the 
student of God’s word. 


4J. W. McGarvey, New Commentary on Acts of Apostles. Com- 
ment on Acts 2:38. 
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The Catholic Church and Civil Government 


Fausto Salvoni 


In an earlier article the attempt was made to document the position 
of Medieval Catholicism toward the doctrine of the church. In this 
paper the study will be carried forward to touch on the relation of 
the church and civil power. 


At the end of the Middle Ages the theologians and the canonists 
studied the relationship between the church and civil government. 
According to the opinion of pope Gelase! they admitted the distinction 
between the two powers. Against the position of pagan emperors 
the position was taken by another pope that in the Christian constitu- 
tion the “king is not pontiff, and the pontiff is not king . . . there- 
forc the king needs the priests for his eternal life and the pontiff, 
for the secular questions, must adopt the imperial laws.’ 


There were three theories about the relation between the church 
and the civil government: 1) The pope has a direct power over the 
kings, 2) the king is over the pope, 3) the church has only an indirect 
power over the kings. 


1) The Pope has a direct power over the Kings. 


It was taught that the emperor must help the church by Isidore of 
Seville. Jonas, bishop of Orleans (died about 842) in his pamphlet 
De institutione regia ad Pippinum regem said that the king is “a 
defender of the church and of the servants of God.’ 


Sedulius Scotus (died about 850) wrote that the king is serving 
God when he honors the church and defends the people of God.5 The 
sae opinion is asserted by Hincmarus, archbishop of Reims (died 
822) who accepted the doctrine of Augustine.6 According to Reginon 
of Pruemm (died 915) it is necessary for a king to correct the priests 
when they do not practice justice.7 


From this position that the emperor was the pope’s helper many 
theologians taught that he is only “a minister of the church.” Gre- 


foe ere I (pope 492-496) in his letter VIII ad Anastasium, PL 59, 


"Kp. 8, Propesueramus ad Michelem imperatore, written in the year 
865 by Nicholaus I, pope 858-867, Denz. B. 333. 

3(560-636) Sententiarum III, 51; PL 83, 723. 

_‘c. IV, PL 106, 291; In this chapter the authority of Augustin (De 
civitate Dei, 24) is quoted, PL 106, 304. 

“De rectoribus christianis et convenientibus regulis quibus est res 
publica gubernanda. 1. 4. 11. 19. PL. 1038, 293, 298, 309, 328. 

‘Letter 185, 13f. ad Vencentium, PL 33, 801. Compare his pam- 
phiet De regis persona et regio ministerio ad Caromum Calvum regem. 
Uae, Jb, Ie, CeeaE 


om ecclesiasticis disciplinis et religione christiana, II 295, Piwis2: 
p. 34. 
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gorius VII in a letter incites King Wilhelm of England to love and 
' defend the church. In another he urges King Philip of France to 
“practice the justice of God by building and defending the churches.’ 
In his Dictatus 12.27 he said that the pope can depose the emperor. 
In this fashion was interpreted the oath of fidelity to the pope (jura- 
mentum fidelitatis), as stated by pope Clemens.1° 


The pope by his authority transferred the Roman kingdom from 
the Greek emperors to the occidental kings, according to the theo- 
logians of that time.11_ The canonist Roland Bendinelli, speaking to 
Frederick Red-beard in the Diet of Besancon said, “By whom did 
you receive the kingdom, if not by our Lord the pope?’?!2 Since the 
emperors were crowned by the pope, it was naturally deduced that 
the pope could depose them or “transfer the kingdom from one person 
to another.” This was also the idea of Roland Bendinelli and later 
of pope Alexander III in his work Stroma ex decretorum corpore 
carptum (Dist. XCVI).1% The idea was represented by the sentence 
“Habet imperator gladium a papa” (“The emperor receives the sword 
from the pope.”)14 “The Christian emperors must therefore submit 
their decisions to the ecclesiastical prelates.’15 Another symbolic 
action of dependence was the service of a groom which the kings did 
before the pope.1® Gregory VII (1078-1085) asserted that the pope 


8Registr. 1, ep. 70. PL 148, 344f. 

%9justitiam Dei totis viribus exequendo, ecclesias quantum potes 
restaurare et defendere, exhortamur. Reg. I, ep. 75, PL, 148, 348. 

10Bull Romani Principis in Corpus juris canonici, in Clem. De jure- 
jurando II, 9, about the oath of Henry VII. 

11Pp.A. van Den Baar, Die kirchliche Lehre der Translatio im- 
perii Romani bis zum Mitte des 13 Jahnhunderts (Analecta Gregori- 
ana, V. LXX, Series Fasc. Historiae Ecclesiasticae, VIII, Rome, 1956. 

12A quo ergo habet si a domino papa non habet imperium? Com- 
pare W. Ullmann, Cardinal Roland and Besancon In Sacerdozio e 
regno da Gregorio VII a Bonifacio VIII,” in Miscellanea Hist. Pont., 
Roma 1954, p. 107-125. 

13Cf. Marcel Pacaut, Alexandre III. Etude sur la conception du 
pouvoir pontifical dans sa pensee et dans son oeuvre, Paris, 1956. 

14See H. Hirsch, “Das Recht auf die Koenigserhebung durch Papst 
und Kaiser in hohen Mittelalter,” in Festschrift E. Heymann (Wei- 
mar, 1940); A Stikler, Sacerdozio e regno nelle nuove ricerche at- 
torno ai secoli XII nei decretisti e decretalisti fino alle Decretali di 
Gregorio IX, in the quoted Sacerdozio e Regno (Rome 1954), pp. 1- 
26; A. Stickler, “Imperator Vicarius Papae” in Mitteilungen des 
Instituts fuer oesterreichischen Geschichte,” 62 (19594), 165-212. 

1sThis sentence is referred by Gratianus and ascribed to a pope 
John, but we do not know which one. Decreti, p. I, dist. XCVI, 11, 
PL 187, 456. 

16This service of a groom (marescalchi seu stratoris) was the action 
of holding the reins and supporting the stirrup of the papal horse. 
It was lent, first, by the king Pipine for pope Stephan II. Frederick 
Red-beard would not lend it, fearing to become by this action vassal 
of the pope; but at least for convenience he lent it at Sutri. 
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can depose the emperors and obligate “all the princes to kiss only 
the feet of the pope.’’!7 


Innocent III18 led the papacy to its highest point. In theory he 
distinguished between the two powers, but practically he taught the 
spizitual power is superior to the material power, in the same man- 
ner as the sun is the higher light than the moon. In his sermons 
he praised the pope who “leads the whole world” and “had a priestly 
kingdom and a kingly priesthood.'® 


Boniface VIII (1294-1308) ratified the supremacy of the pope 
over the kings: 


It is necessary that one sword submit to the other, and that the 
earthly power be subservient to the spiritual power. The spir- 
itual authority is above all earthly power because of its dignity 
and nobility, just as the spiritual things are above all material 
things. .. As the truth says, the spiritual power establishes 
the earthly power and can judge it when it is corrupt... If 
the earthly power err, it will be judged by the spiritual power.?° 


Henry of Cremona regretted that “the wicked Ghibellines” denied 
to the pope “the jurisdiction over the material property of the whole 
world.”2! The dominican Augustin Trionfo of Ancona dared to say 
that not even the pope can know how elevated is his supremacy.22 


17Quod solius papae pedes omne principes deosculentur, Dictatus 
9; cf. also Dict. n. 12.27 regarding the desposition of the kings by the 
pope. 

1sPope Innocent III (1198-1216) directed the politics of many states 
and caused much trouble. He caused or prolonged wars, abused the 
use of ecclesiastical censure for political purposes. He hated the 
Pisans and the marquis of Anweiler, caused the crusade against the 
Albigenses. He made laws against the Hebrews in the Latran Coun- 
cil, protested very lightly against the conquest of Constantinople by 
the crusaders. We can therefore understand the sentence of the 
Roman politic John Capocci, ““Your words are the words of God, but 
your works the works of the Devil.” Cf. Helene Tillmann, Papst 
Innocenz III, Bonner Historische Forschungen, Vol. 8, Bonn, 1954. 
See Rev. Hist. Ecclesiastique, 1956, p. 979. 

“Compare P. Kempt, Regestum Innocentii III suner nogotio Ro- 
mani Impervi, Rome, 1947. The writer calls these affirmations ”ora- 
torical exaggerations.” M. Maccarone, Chiesa e stato nella dottrina 
di papa Innocanzo III, in Lateranum NS. 6, 1940. 

“oDenz, B., 469. From the Bull Unam Sanctam of November 18, 

202. Many catholic authors recognize today the exaggeration of 
this Bull, which was violently debated in its time. Probably the 
pope used for this Bull the book De Ecclesiastica sive de Summi pon- 
tificis potestate, written in the year 1302 by Egidius (Colonna?) 
Romanus. 

**Quoted by Riviere, Le probleme de l’Eglise et de L’ Etat au temps 
de Philippe le Bel, Paris, 1926, pp. 188-141; 165-170; 180-181. 

“Summa de potestate ecclesiastica, written about the year 1822. 
Cf. the quotation in J. Riviere, p. 155-157; 350-357; 375-376. Cf. also 


fee aaah Serittori politici agostiniani del secolo XIV, Florence, 
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2) The King is over the Church. 


This doctrine was first asserted by two French anonymous pam- 
phliets. The one, A Conversation between a Minor Clerk and a Priest, 
written against the priestly absolutism, said the civil power must 
control and lead the church. The other, better known by its first 
words, Rex pacificus, compared the church to the head and the civil 
government with the heart of the body, but asserted the superiority 
of the heart over the head.2% 


The same idea was asserted about the same time by the theologian 
Wilhelm of Occam (1285-1349) and by the philosopher Marsilius of 
Padua. The first in his Conversation about the power of the em- 
perors and the bishops, written in the year 1347 but left incomplete, 
denied the institution by Christ of the papacy and asserted the su- 
periority of the state over the church.24 The second taught that in 
each nation there are the necessary elements: the priesthood, the 
army and the court of justice. The priests must care only for that 
which is spiritual; they cannot therefore possess wealth. Their 
hierarchy, made by men and by imperial concessions, must be subject 
to the law originated by the people.?5 


3) The Church has only an indirect power over the state. 


The control of the civil government by the church must consist 
in “leading kings” and “ordering that which is in harmony with the 
divine commands and forbidding that which is contrary to them” ac- 
cording to Thomas Aquinas.?6 Indeed the two powers come directly 
from God and therefore must only collaborate without a direct su- 
periority of the one over the other. John Quidort, disciple of Thomas, 
taught the same doctrine and sustained only a moral direction of 
the church on the consciences of the kings.27 The great Italian poet 
Dante Alighieri, sustained the independence of the State from the 
Church, while yet asserting a little supremacy of the church over 
the kings.28. In the XIII century it was common doctrine that kings 


2°J. Riviere, Ibid., p. 135ff. 

24G. Lagarde, La naissance de Vesprit laique au declin du moyen 
age, Vol. IV, “Ockham et son temps,” Paris, 1942. 

25These propositions were condemned by pope John XXII (year 
1327). 

26De regimine principum 1. I, c. XV. 

“7John Quidort (dead 1306) taught theology at Paris. Cf. J. Le- 
clercq, Jean de Paris et lVecclesiologie du XIII siecle, Paris, 1942. 

28Dante (1265-1321) was a theologian as well as a poet. He wrote 
the Divina Commedia. His book about this question was De mo- 
marchia (written about 1811). It was included in the list of the 
forbidden books in the XVI century, but was removed from it by 
pope Leo XIII (XI century). 


Al 


receive their authority directly from Christ and have therefore a 
power independent of the pope.?9 


The canonist Vincenzo Espagnol was the first who formulated the 
“indirect power of the church over the state.” In his comment to the 
sentence of pope Innocent III that said, “We will not judge about 
the earthly things,” the canonist added, “directly, but only indirectly, 
that is, for the reason of sins.’2° This formulation of the doctrine 
had the fortune to be accepted by the east “(Canon Law” where we 
read, “The church has the right to judge ... the violation of the 
ecclesiastical laws and all things in which there is some reasons of 
sin.’731 


By these words was established forever the interference of the 
church in matters of state and the claims of the church to have some 
supremacy over the civil government. 


Note: for bibliography see Restoration Quarterly, Vol. II, p. 219. 
Milano, Italy. 


29“T idee de la royaute du Christ dans les lettres des papes du XIII 
siecle,” in Rev. Hist. du droit francais et etrangere, 21 (1942) 111- 
119; F. Leclercq, “L’idee de la Seigneurie du Christ au moyen age,” 
in Rev. Hist. Ecclesiastique, 53 (1958) 57-68. 

30Ch. Journet, La pensee thomiste sur le “pouvoir indirecte” in 
Vie intellectuelle, avril, 1929, p. 630-682 (especially 645-655). 

31Ecclesia jure proprio et esclusivo cognoscit ... de violatione 
legum ecclesiasticarum deque omnibus in quibus inest ratio peccati 
(Canon 1558, 1, 2). 
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Pictorial History of Protestantism, by Virgilius Ferm. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1957. pp. xi + 368. Price: $10.00. 


One of the most significant books to appear in the field of Protes- 
tant Church History is this one by Vergilius Ferm. He, in a docu- 
mented, pictorial manner, traces some of the major movements of 
Protestant history. The discussions are neither voluminous nor de- 
tailed, but interesting and enlightening. 


A valuable discussion of the term “Protestant” is given in the 
Introduction. Ferm defines “Protestantism” in its broad terms. 
“Protestantism means fundamentally, then, eternal vigilance against 
all the forces which encase the human spirit. . . It means protesting 
noi alone against Catholicism but a protesting against any form of 
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_ Protestantism itself which usurps power over individual conscience 
and over the spirit of freedom in the realm of man’s inner life.” In 
this sense, all are Protestants (to some degree). 


This volume is divided into fifty-nine sections (not chapters), each 
of which discusses a particular movement in Church History. The 
author begins with a broad-sweeping discussion of “Catholicism and 
Early Stirrings of a Reform,” carries the reader anxiously through 
the early revolts against Catholicism, escorts his readers into the 
denominational movement of Europe and America and concludes 
with a discussion of “The Protestant Ecumenical Movement.” 


One of the very outstanding characteristics of this work is the ex- 
tensive use of pictures, photographs and paintings. Nearly a thou- 
sand pictures, facsimiles, paintings, etc., are used in the work: 
haidly a page appears without a documented illustration, and often 
more than one. Thought not adapted for text-book usage, this work 
is worthy of finding a place in the library of one interested in pur- 
suing the study of Church History. 


To be sure, there are some definite weaknesses. The brevity of the 
work limits the detail with which various religious movements can be 
treated. This writer is disappointed that no treatment of Churches 
of Christ can be found in the book. Under his discussion of ‘The 
Disciples of Christ,” he states that ‘Progressive and Conservative 
groups developed.” Since Churches of Christ comprise some million 
and a half-plus, this is definitely a weakness. However, other re- 
ligious groups might make the same criticism of his treatment of the 
church to which they belong. The work is intended to give an overall 
sweep, and not a detailed description. 


Pictorial History of Protestantism is both a modern and an ancient 
work. It gives us paintings (photographed reproductions) of art 
more than five hundred years ago. But, it also gives photographs of 
such recent movements as Billy Sunday, Billy Graham, and the World 
Council of Churches which met at Evanston, Illinois, in 1954. This 
book was one of the bonus selections put out by the Religious Book 
Club, Great Neck, Long Island, N. Y. 

Pat Harrell, Natick, Massachusetts 


Search the Scriptures. By G. T. Manley and H. W. Oldham, General 
Editors. Chicago: Inter-Varsity Press, 1956. 544 pp. $3.75. 


The New Bible Handbook. By G. T. Manley, Editor. Chicago: 
Inter-Varsity Press, 1956. 465 pp. $3.75. 

These two books, designed to be used together for the best results, 
are written by conservative British scholars in response to an exist- 
ing need among students and others whose time is limited and who 
desire to consider the Bible seriously without the wearisomeness of 
prolonged study periods. 
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Search the Scriptures presupposes the use of The New Bible Hand- 
book, and provides a systematic, progressive outline of Bible study 
over a three year completion period within a regular daily time al- 
lotment of twenty minutes. A clear but concise introduction, author- 
ship discussion, and analytical outline precedes the treatment of each 
Biblical book. The daily outline of study stimulates the search for 
answers to questions rather than the supplying of answers, thereby 
directing the student’s efforts to Bible verse interpretation himself. 
Each prebook introduction furnishes appropriate references in The 
New Bible Handbook, thus specific scriptural verses attain fuller 
meanings when considered as part of general Bible history. 


The New Bible Handbook provides a sound historical setting and 
outline of the Bible. Principles as well as inspiration are presented 
in a most meaningful manner. The Handbook spreads the Bible over 
time and the changing circumstances of humanity in such a way as 
to stimulate mere intellectual curiosity to a deep motivation for Bible 
study. 


The authors carefully avoid dogmatism and strongly emphasize 
the need for prayer prior to study, stressing that it is only through 
spiritual guidance that the Scriptures’ full impact can reach the 
innermost being of the reader. 


The two volumes used together as a Bible treatise and study guide 
are of the utmost value and excellence, and much credit is due the 
various contributors. It is fortunate for Christianity that such 
estimable works are available in this day of widespread philosophical 
arrogation. 

John Dee Campbell 
University Avenue Church of Christ 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


Studies in the Revelation. By Charles Heber Roberson. Fort Worth: 
The Manney Company, 1957. 200 pp. $38.00. 


he name of the late Charles H. Roberson is familiar to many 
students of the New Testament as denoting one of the great Chris- 
tian teachers and Greek scholars of the past quarter-century. From 
1932 to 1951 he served as head of the Bible department of Abilene 
Chiistian College, and he was the author of many works, including 
What Jesus Taught and Bible Versus Modernism. In the Foreword 
of this book tribute is given to him by W. B. West, Jr., Head of the 
Bibie Department, Harding College. 
In the Preface of this work Roberson very briefly surveys various 
methods of interpretation, noting that a combination of the Spiritual 
and the Present-Historical methods is “along sane and normal lines 


of interpretation” (p. 8). He lists as leading proponents of this 
combination school: William Milligan (in The Expositor's Bible se- 
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ries, 1893), Henry B. Swete (The Apocalypse of John, first ed., 1906), 
‘and Anderson Scott (in The Century Bible series, n.d.). 


Roberson calls himself a “compiler” (p. 8, etc.), and his book 
represents, for the most part, a compilation of material paraphrased 
from Milligan and Swete. Therefore, this book provides a good, 
sound selection from these commentaries—adding to Milligan’s usual 
sane exegesis the more detailed, linguistic studies of Swete, but with- 
out Swete’s copious quotations from the Fathers, etc., which would 
be cumbersome for popular usage. Nevertheless, it is regrettable that 
no notations are made in the book to indicate which interpreter is 
being followed at a particular point; only familiarity with these works 
provides the reference. (A glaring printing error on p. 165—the 
omission of a line or two of type—is clarified by reading the sen- 
tence in Swete, p. 266.) 

Roy Bowen Ward, Watertown, Massachusetts 


Contemporary Evangelical Thought. Carl F. H. Henry (Hditor). 
Great Neck, N. Y.: Channel Press, 1957. 320 pp. $5.00. 


A few decades ago the “liberals” often made the boast that all the 
“scholars” were in their camp. Although this claim was not com- 
pletely factual, it was all too often true. In recent years, however, 
this situation has been changed by the appearance of numerous 
“seholars” among the “conservative” group. These men, although 
as highly educated as any among the “modernists” have retained 
their faith in such cardinal doctrines as the deity of Christ and the 
verbal inspiration of the Scriptures. This present volume is by ten 
such men. They present the “conservative” or “evangelical” view- 
point in ten fields of study—the Old Testament, the New Testament, 
theology, ethics, apologetics, education, philosophy of history, philoso- 
phy of religion, science and religion, and evangelism and preaching. 

Keith T. Thompson, Beamsville, Ontario 


Preaching from Great Bible Chapters. Kyle M. Yates. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Broadman Press, 1957. 209 pages. $2.50. 


The author of this volume has two other books in print—Preaching 
from the Prophets and Preaching from the Psalms. 


In this book he has selected thirteen prominent chapters from both 
Old and New Testaments for exposition. Such great chapters as 
Psalm 23, Isaiah 58, Luke 15, 1 Corinthians 13 and Ephesians 4 are 
treated. The author’s knowledge of the original languages is appar- 
ent throughout his work. He brings out many rich truths and also 
suggests how to apply these truths to man today. In a few instances 
the author reads his Baptist theology into the text. But the method 
of preaching he suggests and illustrates can be well used by gospel 
preachers. 

Keith T. Thompson, Beamsville, Ontario 


The Seven Letters. By Hugh Martin. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1958. 119 pp. $2.25. 
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Pregnant with divine pronouncements, the seven letters of the 
Apocalypse have influenced another scribe to attempt to render their 
contents more understandable to the twentieth-century mind. Hugh 
Martin, a noted British churchman and prolific religious author, has 
done a good job of elucidating the first three chapters of the book 
of Revelation. The reader may view with apprehension the author’s 
high commendation of works on the Apocalypse by such men as 
R. H. Charles, E. F. Scott and Moffatt but this fear is to be cast 
aside once the commentary begins as it is, for the most part, sane, 
sensible and conservative. 

The author’s avowed purpose is to discover what the seven letters 
were intended to mean to the churches to whom they were first ad- 
dressed and in the light of this suggest what they have meant to the 
church since and what they mean to us today. In endeavoring to 
paint a truthful picture of the historical background of the seven 
Asian cities and their respective churches and also the exact meaning 
of the various letters, Martin shows himself to be quite erudite. He 
is very familiar with the works and activities of the early church 
leaders, and historians as well as many literary masters since then, 
all of whom he often quotes to illustrate his expositions. 

Two points of the volume seem especially bright. They are a good 
exegesis of the text which makes lucid the actual meaning along with 
a practical application of the principles to our own times. The book 
consists of twelve chapters of which the first four discuss such sub- 
jects as John’s identity, the conflict between Christianity and the 
Roman state and John’s vision. Each of the next seven chapters 
deals with a different letter while the final chapter is an unusually 
interesting discourse on the figure of Christ standing at the door, 
knocking. 

Though the reader who is well informed on the last book of the 
sacred canon will find nothing startlingly new in this volume it is 
the opinion of this reviewer that most everyone who reads it will 
profit by being the recipient of a few new and valuable ideas. 

C. W. Zenor, Jr., Throckmorton, Texas 


The Gospel of the Incarnation. George S. Hendry. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1958. 


In his The Gospel of the Incarnation the Charles Hodge Professor 
of Systematic Theology at Princeton University gives us, after 
further study and reflection, his Croall Lectures delivered in New 
College, Edinburgh, in 1951, making a plea for the wholeness of the 
gospel. He briefly examines modern reconsiderations of the work 
of Christ, pointing out how the churches and most theologians have 
tended to be preoccupied with single aspects of the gospel to the 
neglect of others. The resulting fragmentation of the gospel has had 
much to do with the unhappy divisions that have been the bane of 
Christianity. The principal point of neglect has been the incarnate 
life of Christ. To recover the wholeness of the gospel theology must 
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reintegrate the incarnation and the atonement with the incarnate life 


of Christ. 


Divisions in Christendom come from partialities and deficiencies 
in the apprehension of the gospel. The churches exist because they 
put different interpretations and emphases on specific matters in the 
gospel. These partialities of perspective become “norms” of theology. 

Hendry points out three areas of tension as examples of the dis- 
unity arising from partiality of perspectives; namely, the tension 
between piety and orthodoxy within protestantism, the great antithe- 
sis of “catholic” and “protestant,” and the division between Eastern 
and Western churches. The first of these tensions concerns the 
relation of the Christian to the living Christ. The problem is whether 
the saving work of Christ should be interpreted in terms of the 
presence of the living Christ in the individual or in terms of the 
availability of the benefits of his work to the individual. The result 
of the tension is that Christ is divided into the Christ of Calvary 
against the Christ of Easter. 

Both catholicism and protestantism are concerned with the actual- 
ity of the gospel. Catholicism emphasizes the actuality of the gospel 
in the continuing life of the church. Protestantism stresses the 
finality and sufficiency of the historical work of Christ. For cathol- 
icism the important thing is a reproduction of the gospel in the 
church through the Holy Spirit, the basis of the continuing power of 
the church. The result is that the church with its succession replaces 
Christ as the one forgiving sins. In protestantism with its preoccu- 
pation with the historical work of Christ there is a relative indiffer- 
ence to the Holy Spirit and the church. 

The fragmentation of the gospel apparent in the division between 
Eastern and Western churches is deeper. The East is predominantly 
interested in the incarnation. The West emphasized the atonement 
which removes the guilt of sin. 

Hendry finds the source of the fragmentation in the preoccupation 
of the Greek fathers with Christology and particularly in the meta- 
physical misconstruction of the humanity of Christ in the homo-ousion 
of Chalcedon. The West tried to integrate Chalcedon with the atone- 
ment and the result was a theory that saw the death of Christ as an 
act directed toward God in an effort to procure forgiveness from him. 
This obscuring of the fact that redemption is a work of divine love 
has brought a revival of interest in the incarnation. Hendry conceives 
the reintegration of the incarnation and the atonement by means of 
the historical life of Christ to be his task. 

The “rediscovery of the Jesus of history” is for Hendry the most 
important event in protestant history during the last one hundred 
years. Form criticism and neo-orthodoxy checked the J esus-of-history 
movement. The antithesis between the Jesus of history and the Christ 
of faith is impossible because it must lead to serious consideration of 
the questions of traditional Christology. The presence of the evangel- 
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ical records in the New Testament reflects belief that the history of 
Jesus possesses a greater significance than it had received in the 
primitive kerygma as recorded in Paul’s letters. 

The neglect of the Jesus of history in both Eastern and Western 
theology arises from a partial understanding of the work of Christ. 
The East emphasized the consubstantiality of Christ with us. Salva- 
tion became a physical process rather than a moral and spiritual 
transaction. 

The Eastern solution was no longer satisfactory to the West when 
it abandoned the “realism” underlying the Eastern doctrine of con- 
substantiality. Anselm based his satisfactory theory of the atonement 
on consubstantiality defined as consanguinity or community of de- 
scent, destroying the objective ground for the vicarious character of 
salvation. Aquinas transferred the question from the context of the 
doctrine of the incarnation to that of the doctrine of the church. 
Christ as the head of the church dispenses grace. Calvin found the 
secret in the inscrutable divine decree. Federal theology was an at- 
tempt to explain Christ’s work in the framework of legal categories 
and could satisfy only a legal minded age. Rationalism and romanti- 
cism demanded a restatement of the gospel in another kind of con- 
cepts. Kant and Hegel represent rationalistic attempts to find an ex- 
planation of the significance of Christ. Schleiermacher was more 
concerned with the place of Christ in the conscious experience of the 
Christian. Hendry examines the explanations of the significance of 
the work of Christ offered by McLeod Campbell, A. B. Bruce, Moberly, 
Du Bose, Relton, Mascall, H. R. Mackintosh, P. T. Forsyth, and Barth. 

Hendry finds modern attempts at explaining the significance of 
the work of Christ in ethical categories as one sided as the categories 
of nature. The title “Son of Man” expresses the vicarious scope of 
his mission. He came to serve others and to spend his life for them. 
He came as the herald of God’s rule and as the bearer of forgiveness. 
He relates himself to men and is the Man for God and is the center 
through whom the demands and grace of God are disseminated 
throughout mankind. His death is the end and fulfillment of his life. 
It finished his mission. The risen Lord continues to bring forgiveness 
to men. He continues his work in the Holy Spirit which is his gift to 
the church. The presence of the Spirit is attested by the confession of 
the Lordship of Christ. The function of the church is to bear testi- 
mony to Christ. Baptism testifies to the beginning of the gospel and 
the Lord’s Supper to its end. The church is the body of Christ and its 
life flows from him. The presence of Christ is realized in the exercise 
of forgiveness. The grace to forgive is a witness to the grace by 
which we are forgiven. 

This little book is a wholesome corrective for the tendency to em- 
phasize single aspects of the gospel to the neglect of others, and sug- 
gests many profitable lines of thought. 


Le Moine G. Lewis, Abilene Christian College 
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